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Aar. 38. An Intreduftion to Enghſh Grammar : Intended alſo to aſſiſt eters 


It han be dee that in the Ae ago of High Ginn, wa calls ne + 


boaſt of either a Dictionary or a Grammar of our language; or at leaſt of any books that might 
be faid*to reduce our vernacular tongue to a fixed ſtandard. This defect has been ſupplied by 


Dr. Johnſon's Dictionary, and Biſhop Louth's Grammar: and perhaps it is not one of the leaſt of 


the merits of thoſe works, that they have induced Scholars to pay attention to a language, which 
for copiouſneſs and vigour, is exceeded by few; the capacity of which for harmonious modulation 
is ſufficiently manifeſted in the writings of our Poets; and which perhaps wants only regularity to 


make it complete —That this regularity is unattainable, without a ſacrifice to the greateſt excel- 


ES lencies of the language, is generally allowed: but ſurely every attempt to explain the analogy 
between words, and the ideas of which they are the ſymbols, to mark their relations, and to 
aſcertain the different modes of action and paſſion, with the circumſtantials of time and places, 
| muſt be of general uſe :—for if a great part of the diſputes among mankind ariſe from the obſcurity 
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| * The Author of the work before us, ſeems to' have been actuated by very landakle . 
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Alrnovoen « an attempt to become uſeful may not in general want wa yet this 
 InTRoDUCTION To GRAMMAR requires one. The public are in poſſeſſion of ſo many Engliſh 
Grammars, among which are many good ones, that my entering the liſts might make me appear 0 
like the knights-errant of old, who, coming from diſtant regions, ſuddenly appeared in a tourna- "i 
ment, and threw the gauntlet to the ſtouteſt men in the land; if, to clear myſelf of the reproach ll. 

of Quixotiſm, which 1 do not wiſh to incur, I did not give an idea of my plan. 1 
| I will venture to ſay, that when young perſons underſtand this Introduction, they, to ſay no 
. more, will know as much of Engliſh grammar as moſt of thoſe who have been taught by the 

 _ Grammars which are commonly put into children's hands. But the deſign of this little work is 
more particularly to open the way to other languages, and to leſſen thoſe difficulties which are apt 
to diſcourage young people, when they come to ſtudy Latin, French, &c. becauſe having little or 
no idea, and certainly no habit, of ſome things unneceſſary in Engliſh, ſuch as making adjectives 
agree with ſubſtantives, &c. they naturally diſlike a ſtudy which at firſt view preſents trouble, and 
very little to intice them : for it is well known how dry the ſtudy of languages is at firſt, 5 
Here I cannot help taking notice of an opinion, the more dangerous as it originated amongſt 
ſcholars, though it has been propagated by others, who know little about the matter, © Let a youth,” 
lay they, © learn Latin, and he will know his Engliſh grammar.” That may be true, but the 
queſtion is, whether the knowledge he will acquire of it in that manner, may not coſt him much 
more trouble, and require much more time, than if the firſt notions of grammar had been given him 
W in his own language; and whether he may not be diſguſted with Latin, before he knows his 
Engliſh Grammar, which is ſometimes the caſe. For my part, I think, that it is much eaſier to 
make a youth underſtand what is a ſubſtantive and what an adjective, by applying them to the 
Engliſh words, good man, than to the Latin ones, bonus homo; and if any one ſtill perſiſt in a con- 
 trary opinion, my anſwer will be, prove it, et eris mibi magnus Apollo, We might as well put 
under the care of a dancing-maſter, a child before ke can ſtand on his legs, ſaying that he could 
not fail to know how to walk by the time he ſhould be an adept in dancing. 
To this Introduction I, have added Directions for Parſing, which to ſome may ſeem long; but 
I hope, when ed ebenions, nothing in them will appear unneceſlary to my deſign. I am con- 
vinced that no one can tranſlate properly, or even feel the beauties of an Engliſh book, who cannot 
perceive the right conſtruction of phraſes, or who miſtakes the tenſes of verbs; I have always found 
a deficiency in that point, attended with an almoſt invincible difficulty to young people, when they 
try to tranſlate Engliſh | into any other language; and I dare fay many teachers have found great 
difficulty, if not in pointing out the different meanings, at leaſt in making their pupils remember 
their diſtinctions, ſo as to make uſe of them when neceſſary. I have therefore ſaid what ſeemed | We 
to me neceſlary to obviate theſe difficulties. - 3 
The order in which I have given the Parts of Speech, has ſomething novel in it, but I hope, Me 3 
upon peruſing this work, my reaſons for it will ſoon be obvious to the intelligent reader. How- "2 bo 
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Italian, &c. I have taken care not to change, but to explain the names commonly in uſe, except 
perhaps in two inſtances. Firſt,. I have called Gerund what grammarians commonly call Parti- 
ciple, preſent or active. My principal reaſon for it, is, that diſtint names, viz. Participle and 
Gerund, will be more eaſily retained and diſtinguiſhed by beginners, than Participle paſt or 


paſſive, and Participle preſent or active, and I am not ſingular in this. Beſides the Participle active 


is ſo often uſed in Engliſh, in a manner that correſponds with the Latin Gerunds, that I thought 


I might take that liberty; and eſpecially as the word Gerund, if we conſider its etymology, is as 


expreſſive, and does not ſeem to contradict the uſe I make of it. Secondly,—in verbs, I have 
named Optative, the mood which is called by ſome Subjunctive, by others Potential, &c. It would 
not have ſuited my plan to adopt many names, and this ſeemed to me the beſt applicable, both to 


Engliſh and other languages; and I hope it will be found by the Direction: for Parſing, p. 24, 
that I have taken care to diſtinguiſh the tenſes and modes of W 9 cannot properly fall 


under the denomination—Optati\ Ye. 


Manner of uſing this GRAMMAR. 


Children in general do nat like to learn by heart, and it is often as uſeleſs as it is We to 
mem; for I have ſeen many who had learnt their Engliſh Grammar by heart, more than once, 


and hardly knew a word of Grammar. Children ought to know things by heart, but there is a 


great difference betwixt learning unintelligible words, and knowing things. Beſides, if we would 
teach children properly, and avoid confuſion and diſguſt, we ſhould teach them but one thing at 


a time, and when they know that, paſs to another ; taking care, however, that they do not forget 
the firſt, I would therefore adviſe Maſters who may uſe this Work, firſt, to make their ſcholars 


read attentively the Preliminary Obſervations, and even to make them, by way of exerciſe, add, in 
a general way, terminations to words; then to explain to them (by the Table p. 6), what a 


Verb is, and read to them every day three or four lines of an eaſy Engliſh Book, aſking them 
to ſtop at every word which they think is a Verb. This point being gained, make them give the 


roots of every word they call a Verb, which will naturally induce them to learn by heart the 
Table of Irregular Verbs, p. 7. They ſhould then be made to read ſeveral times the definitions 
of Moods, Tenſes, &c. and, when the Table of Tenſes, p. 12, is well underſtood, to write 


Engliſh Verbs, according to the rules given in it; but they ſhould, at firſt, give only the firſt perſon 


of each ſimple tenſe; and afierwards write the Verbs, not only with all their tenſes and perfons, 
but in all the different ways of which examples are given: and if they were not yet able to write, 


they might be made to repeat them from the rule, after giving them the roots of the Verb to be 
conjugated ; only it would take a little more time to make them maſters of it: and as they are | 


ſuppoſed to parſe every day, the queſtions ſhould correſpond with their advancement, making them 
after a certain time ſay in what tenſe ſuch a Verb is, then what Perſon, and ſo on. As to the reſt 

I ſhall decline giving directions, becauſe what I have faid muſt be more than ſufficient to judicious 
Teachers. By the time the children have thus advanced ſtep by ſtep to the end of the Grammar, 
they will be able to define every word in a phraſe ; and then it may be ſoon enough to make them, 
with the ſame caution, proceed through the directions for parſing ; and I would allow, or rather 
require them, always to have under their eyes, the Table for parſing at the end of the book ; and 
continue to make them parſe, long after they have begun other languages; which, according 


to this Plan may very well be put off fix months later than uſual, without loſs of time. I am 


perſuaded, and know from experience, that they will in the firſt year make more progreſs in Latin, 


| rus &c. than they commonly do in double that time, 


PRELIMIN ARY 


PRELIMINART REMARKS. 


W ax a man ſpeaks, his ſpeech is compoſed of words. 
Words are compoſed * one or many ſyllables, as Mar, Lon-don, E-li-za-beth, 
Syllables are compoſed of one or more letters, as a, an, the, thought, a-bound. 


There are, in Engliſh, twenty-ſix letters: ABCDEFGHI JELMNOPQRSTUV WXYZ, 


Letters are of two kinds 
* called from the Latin, vocales, i. e. e ſounds of the voices may be uttered without 
VowtLs - - 


the help of any other letter, = 
e „ 0: 5 


We place here theſe to letters y 2 1 both vowels 


bedfghj klmnpqretres. 


Consow NTs4 In Latin conſonantes, from conſonare, to ſound together; are ſo called becauſe 5 
n cannot be ſounded without e help a vowel. the 


Letters are variouſly ſounded, and that difference of ſound — depends upon the other 
letters which come after them. 


Vowels followed by other rowels, are : called 


Dinrnoncs. N 
i Proper. "FREIE 
When the ſound of each of the vowels is per- When both vowels form but one found, as in 
ceived, though Aightly „in . we | bread, coach, _— — R 
_ fyllable, as in voice, void. 


F nnn come after 
them ; but the ſound of vowels depends upon their being followed by one or two conſonants, or 
by none; =: wk or in the preceding ſyllables ; as will be 
ſhewn by the ſubſequent table: 


Final vowels - - tkeep their own 5 

Vowels in the laſt ſyllable, followed by one conſonant - take a different | Gd 
one conſonant - keep their own 

Vowels mar final, followed by two conſonants take a different } 


X, a5 will be ſhewn hereaker, is to be conſidered as a double conſonant. | 


EXAMPLES. . 


4 keeps its own found in c hate, hating - but takes the broad found of the French a, in 

mat, matting; wax, waxed ; and that of the 
| Scotch ſhort a, in waſh, waſhing. 

Eg has its own found in be, Peter, Crete - and ſounds nearly like the French &, in 15 et- 


ting; 3 ver, vered. 
Note,. E final is not ſounded; but lenge 
ens the ſound of the preceding vow 


Tr =" but takes the ſound of the French i, in bit; hit, 


hitting; mix, mixing. 
Y is uſed (inſtead of i) in words derived from Ii and yy are never uſed, but y7 inſtead of either; 
the Greek, and at the end of other words, thus 10 die, died, dying. 


Bypocriſy, 
. in hope, hoping = - - but ſhort in bey, hopping ; ox, 0xen. 


U has a long ſound in mute, acute '=- - and a different one in put, putting; Hut, ſhut- 
word ou, hich 

I fonnds nearly like os, or like 6 in the French which ſounds the fame as we in 

The 


A 


The ſounds of Conſonants are likewiſe changed by the letters which come after them, 
as will appear by the following remarks; and we ſhall range them in that order which 
ſeems the moſt proper to point the fimilarity of ſound, and the relation which exiſts 
between ſome of them. 


— Sounds of the Conſorans.— at ye nin 


H when the only gone nt before a vowel, is cither mute or * 
H mute is not undes at all, as in honeſty, beir; which is often the 
caſe, but more — N in words deriv from the Latin or French. 
AH aſpirate cauſes an aſpiration before the vowel, as in hate, haſty, 


behaviour, &c.. 


is ſounded by 78 the upper teeth touch the under lip, as in vain. 


victory, grieve, 
F is the ſame ſound, but ſtronger than 9. as in Jerce, grief, bc Ph ſounds like 
1 is ſounded like F in Lieutenant. bpPphbilaſepber, an all ane 


th 
5 Note—Words never end with v, but with 22 n if followed by 2 5 in — 


vowels, is often changed into v, thus, es; and F in the word th N before 
of is pronounced like v, thus we ſay, ov im, ov her, for 4 him, of her. OY Sinn N or 


P is a ftrong la, expreſſed by preſſing the two lips together, as in fyllable has been added, 


| a, pope, pi as upholder, formed of 

pL Tru ſound as p, but weaker, as in babe. == gh. +a 

B is mute in ſome words, as in debtor, ſubtle, thumb, Ke. _—_ thifick, þ ical. 

2h, is found is fila t that of p ad b, bu weaker than dhe, in a 
ama. 


Not e,—M often takes the place of n, before b,mz nad when 
the ſyllables cen and in are added before 8 beginning — one f 
| theſe letters; ſo, though we write ceſſion, conceſſion z juſtice, injuſtice 3 | . 
we muſt write proper, improper; boſom, imboſom; miſſion, commiſſon, &c. | 
Note, —M at the end of words is mute after n, as in hymn, contemn, &c. 


Mis ſounded by prefling the point of the tongue to the roof of the 
„mouth near the teeth, as in nine, ninny, nun, &c. 


L is a found nearly of the ſame kind as u, as in lamb, blue, glory, &c. 


Note,—If any one ſhould call in doubt this ſimilarity of u and , let him, 
for example, conſider * often the vulgar pronounce, chimley | in- 
| ſtead of chimney. 


L at the end of monoſyllables is doubled, as in Ki, fall; but at the end & A 
of compound words is not doubled, as in 1 | 


Lis mute in ſome” words, as in could, would, half, &c > | 9 ems! 5 \ 
L ſometimes preceded by a, yo it a broad ſound, approaching that of 1 
au, as in talk, wall, wall — 


K is ſounded in the throat, as in row — Aude 
At the end of words derived from the Gizet or? ts: re is ſounded as 1 TAL! 
like er, as in metre, Py Are, &c. AS -\rbubar : 


o 


Different 


6+ 1 3 . 


E443 
Different Sounds of the Conſonants. 


H added to ſome conſonants, 
goes em « particular found. 


Sounds 35. 
225 n 8 


T i is founded as in tea, toy, tumbler, but, Ke. Th ſounds, as in thin, 7 T ſounds like 


T often takes the place of d, as when we fay 
learnt inſtead of learned. | 

D is a ſound of the fame kind as t, but not fo 
ſtrong, as in double, draw, dwell, &c. 


2 is a ſound ſomething betwixt th, or rather 4b 


and 3; it is found in zeal, ——— Zebra, &c. 
& ſounds like z at the end of words, as ig, bees, ſees, 
Kc. Except in us, this, thus, yes, &c. alſo 
in the precedin 


ſyllables, when betwixt two 


daiſy, daifies, &c. and in 


ebe. 


: In the beginning of a word, and often in the mid 


dle, / has its hi found, thus, ter, inſult. 
E aways has the Mig ſound, as Forty 105 
. ot before 6 5, n 3 — 

C is . = Cyclops, &c 
s hard before a, „ (® Fin camp, tor, cur, 
and conſonants } 5 clew, Cneius, crow. 


F uniformly keeps its hard found in keep, kernel ; 

but is not. founded at the beginning of a word 

before a "conſonant, as in knife, knowledge, &c. 
Note,—Words never end with cc, nor A, but with ct. 


VU is never uſed without «, thus gu ; and ſounds 
like + in words derived from the French, as 


liquor, antique, chequers, &c. In true Engliſh 
words it ſounds like ku or rather too, as in 
| quart, quote, &c. 
E, as well as 4 is often accompanied by u, and 
then has a ſofter ſound than +, as in guardian, 
— 2 &c, 
9 and conſonants; before y, in words 
derived Rom the Greek, and often before e, i: 


as in gallon, gore, gutter, glory, grow, gymnaſtic, 
but it often takes a ſofter 
ſound before e, i (chiefly-in words derived from 


gelding, give, &c. 


the Latin and the French), as in general, giant; 
and alſo in many Engliſh words, as 


Ng ſounds ſomething like en, in the French word 
vigne, thus king, loving. 

F has, before all vowels, the ſoft ſound of £3 a8 
in Fames, Jove, jeſter, &c. 

X a double conſonant, has two ſounds. 


I ſounds like 4s, at the end of a word, whether a 


termination be added to it or not, as in prefix, 
| prefixed; vex, vexed, vexation. 

X ſounds like gz, at the beg 
middle of words, and 
fore a vowel, is the fi 


rticularly when ex be- 
ſyllable, as in — 


vowels, and followed by e, „ u in deviſe | 


It has the Aas ſound be- 


in genuine, 
' engine, &c. At the end of a word, g is nearly 


mute in gu, as in ſign, cond:gn, &c. and in gnomon. 


beginning and in the 


thine; the difference 
betwixt theſe two 
ſounds might be ex- 


preſſed by th in thin, 


and by ab in thine. 


85 has a aner ſound, 
as in ſhame, &c. except 


when a ſyllable is add- | 


ed before a word be- 


nning with b, as in“ 


8 mw 


Ch ſounds ſhin the French 
words chaiſe, machine ; | 
but t/h in other words, 
china, charm, church, 


&c.. In words derived 
from the learned lan- 
guages it ſounds like &, 
example, chord, . 


miſt. &c. Arch ſounds | 


ark before vowels, ex- 


ample, architect; but | 
arch before conſonants, 


example, archbiſbop. 


Gh, at the end of words, 


ſounds like pb or f, as 
in cough, enough, &c. 
It has the ſound of g 
hard in gherkin, ghoſt. 
Sometimes it is mute, 
as in nigh, though, &c. 


L 


tial, as partial ; 
| ti ton, action; 3 
tious, factious. 


| 
"Mp 
& has a ſoft ſound 
before the final 
ſyllables ; ure, as 
| pleaſure, treaſure 3 
ion, as diviſion, 
_ confuſion. This 
| ſound might be 
repreſented by zh, 
| or by the French 
» as in conjurer, 


C ; Boar like bin 
cial, as ſuperficial; 
cyon, halcyon; 
Ccious, officious, 


1 X ſounds like &<b 
before the final 

| | ſyllables 

ion, as fluxion ; 3 

2045, anxious. 


After 


| E 4 3 
After this expoſition of the different ſounds of the letters, and the ſimilarity exiſting between ſome 
of them, I hope I ſhall be underſtood when I call the letters placed under each other, in the fol- 


lowing table, by the name of 
| RetaTED LETTERS. 


1D | „ lO la., Ge | Fe | afef 1 | L | 
| 29.4 © | Se 85 | She Fe | Fe | freefe| 7 1 


The uſe of this table will begin to appear in the variations of words, which are commonly made 
by adding certain ſyllables at the end of them. 1X 
Thee final ſyllables are called terminations | 3 
The terminations moſt generally uſed are ing, ed, er, eft; eth, s, et; ly. So of to miſs, we make 
miſſeth or miſſes, miſſed, miſſmg : and of poor; poorer, pooreſt, poorly. But, in adding theſe termi- 
nations, we muſt attend to the following obſervations. Tn, 


1.—In adding terminations beginning with a vowel, we muſt guard againſt ing the ſound of 
the laſt ſyllable of the word to which we add them; ſo, if the word ends with a ſingle conſonant, 
preceded by a ſingle vowel, as to drag, the final conſonant is to be doubled; thus, to drag, 
dragg-ed; to rob, robb-ed; flat, flatt-er, flatt-eft. . | 
3 that caſe all conſonants are to be doubled, n, which is doubled after words 
of one ſyllable, as to fin, finn-ed; but after longer words is not doubled, thus, to lengthen, 
| Tengthen-ed ; ſometimes v is not doubled, as in alter, alter-ed ; ſuffer, ſuffered. 10 to c and , ſee 
the note after I, page 3). A, being itſelf a double conſonant, is never doubled. 
2,—Whenever we add terminations, r N with a vowel, to words ending with e (ſee note on 
e page 1.) that final e muſt be cut off: ſo, though we make of to bind, bind-ing, we muſt not 
make of to have, have-ing ; but having : nor of to give, he give-eth ; but he giveth. EE. 
| Note,—E:; or 5 is always uſed, except in ſcripture ſtile, inſtead of eth, thus, he dreſſ-es for 
be dreſſeth ; he bind-s for he bindeth ; and he give=s for be giveth. OY ME 


EJ. a FE | 4. | 
3.—E, muſt be added, inſtead of s, to words $& only, is added to the generality of other words; 
ending with /s, ſb, ch, x; thus, bleſs, bleſſ-es; but whether s does, or does not, repreſent 
bruſh, bruſhes ; church, church-es ; box, box-es. eth, it makes thoſe words longer by one ſyllable, 
Ma which end with ce, ge, ſe, ze; thus, place, 


pla- ces; rage, ra- ges; 


| The two following rules are for ed, er, gnd off, as well as for wm. 
4.—Final F or fe is often changed into v, before But words which keep their — only take 5, 


en 


au- ſes; grazes 


adding theſe terminations, thus, caff, cal- ven; thus, grief, griefs ; muff, 
n s. Hin mm ending 5 y 2 vowel, 
'$5.,—All words ending with y, p by a J ds ending with 5, preceded by a v : 
conſonant, change their final y into i, e keep the y, and only "take 5 ; FA betray, 
adding theſe terminations ; thus, , ſpies; betrays, joy, Joys, 
victory, viftories, &c. ON oY Y final is alſo to remain before the termination 
| ; 1 HOES mig; thus, to fs, Sing (fee note on iz and yy, 
6.— Ly, this termination added to a word ending page 2) ; which ſhews, that in that caſe, fi is 
with 5, e — thus, to die, died, 
pretty, prett * . dying. — | 
7.—But inſtead of , we only add y to words * 
ending with / or de; thus, full, full-y; noble, | _ 
; nobl-y, 75 _ 2 i this page. 3 NNE 
8.—Ly is ip to the word in all other caſes; thus, wiſe, wiſe-ly ; prudent, prudent-Jy 
Hl fill. cots = 


1 3 1 


AN 


INTRODUCTION TO GRAMMAR. 


SPEECH is compoſed of words ; but words are not all of the fame kind: therefore, perſons 
who wiſh to ſpeak and write correctly, ought to know how many ſorts of words there are; their 
names, and the — of thoſe names; their variations, and uſe: 


This ſcience is called Grammar. 
The different ſorts of words are, by Grammarians, called Parts of | Speech, 
We reckon eight of them, viz. 
Vers, PRoxoun, Noun, ADJECTIVE; 


ApversB, PREPOSITION, ConJUNCTION, and INTER JECTION. 


The firſt four, viz. Verb, Pronoun, Noun, and Adjective, being liable to undergo variations, are 
called declinable; and the laſt four, indeclinable. And we will explain them in that order, as the 
moſt proper to enable young minds to comprehend them more eaſily. 


5 5 Verb 


OF TAE 


VERB. comes from the Latin, verbum, a word, and is ſo called by way of excellence, as it were calling it þ gre 

Note ,—The word perſons is uſed in ſpeaking bo of x 
When we ſpeak, it is to ſay what perſons = 0, „%%% ĩ ĩ E Co oC 3 
We call verbs, words which expreſs MM. _- aca - - - - -.- - 7 
| And it is proper to give them different names, * to their meaning 3 bote as too d many would perſlex, : 


e — — Ag OI 
| Communicative. | GE | Uncommunicative. Exiſting 
| When the phraſe | John hurts Peter. | [ hurt myſelf. Paul runs. Ia, I 
Shews a on, | Doing ſomething to | Doin ſomethi to | Acting but not doing | Merely exiffing. 
* another object, | wer ” | any thing to another. | 9 
. 1 | NY ö | 1 2 5 ö 1 = | | 1 OI | ed 1 
We call the Verb | ACTIVE. REFLECTED. 1 SS. 


| : Ow * Neuter is the Latin for naler, 


And we diſtinguiſh theſe firſt four ſorts by the denomination of PERSONAL, 


Avedis n 


A when we declare that a perſon aA, or is, a - - - TY Ta. 
Negative, when we deny it, ass - - - - T do not, I am not. 
Interrogative, when a queſtion is aſked, as - - - - -'-' - - e377 An77 | 
Interrogatively negative, thus - - - = - Do Int? An It? 


We ſhall next give ab 9 22 lar verbs (205), i. e. of thoſe whoſe partici 
and paſt tenſe, both irr hoſe whoſe participle and paſt tenſe 
have not all their roots — ith 


| 


'ERB. 


bb great word; for which reaſon we have placed it, and ſhall treat of it, firſt. 
oth of animate and inanimate objects. 


„ ARE, - - - N DONE TO, - or WHAT HAPPENS. 


being, = = = =» = being acted upon or ſuffering, and = happening. 
erfilex, and fins of them be uſeleſs, we | ſhall not adhere to the diſtinQtion which m_ be made of 


Being. ET, 5 Suffering 
ld \ Manner of being. | " Uncommunicated, | re | Things happening. 
Peter dd. Paul ſuffers. | Peter is hurt by John. || It rains, it behoves. 
Being in a certain | Suffering, but not from Bearing the effect of Something that 
| manner. _ | the action of another. | another's action. happens. 
i — T.. 8 3 
1 To | PASSIVE. + Bs 
= = | As the effects of this 
, aſmeans that theſe verbs are neither active nor paſſive, "2 77 * oem the Levie laſt ſort are attributed 
En. 5 to no perſon, they 
eva. Wil be called | 
becauſe perſons are concerned in the actions or eker thereof. IM PERSONAL. 


— 


an other words in the following manner: | 


| pie Theſe names wall be ex- 
anitive, Gerund. $ Participhs. Preſent. "Paſt tenſe, Er 3 gerund 
2 hes , LE” / Mo A _ 
thinking thought. I think thoug i 
a4 due I do e b p 
Putting put I put -... I oe | paſt tenſe. 
ve words, the roots of the verb, becauſe, as will be ſeen hereafter, the whole conjugation of the verb 
proceeds from them. 


Wd with 2d, and there will be found four ſorts of them. F ul, Thoſe which have a diſtinct participle 
Nird, Thoſe whoſe infinitive, participle, preſent and paſt tenſe, are all alike, Fourth, Thoſe which 


A Lift 


3 
WY — — 2 


* 
A Liſt of all the Irregular Verbs. 
Obſervations to be attended to. 


I.—Imperſonal verbs will be marked thus,—impl. 
II. Verbs which have not all their roots or tenſes, are called Defective, and wil! be marked (d.) 


III.— Thoſe which are uſed as ſigns in the compoſition of tenſes, as * be ſhewn hereafter, 


will de marked (5.), and (d. 5.) if they are defective beſides. 


IV.—When a verb has no infinitive, the preſent will be given in the place, thus (preſ.) 
I muſt (d.) ; 


V.—The gerunds and preſents, being in general formed from the infinitive, as ſhewn in the 


preceding examples; they will not be given, except in two or three inſtances where they are 


irregular ; but beginners ſhould repeat the five roots as if they were all given. 
[.—Where no paſt tenſe is given, it is to be underſtood that it is the ſame as the participle. 
VII When there are dwo or three participles, or paſt tenſes to a verb, the hiſt 3 is the 2 


33 genuine Engliſh, but that which is marked (®*) is the moſt in uſe. 


VIII.—All obſolete words will be in ztalicks, and placed out of the column, whoa there is 5 
another word not obſolete. 


IX. —All verbs marked (+), after the participle, make their compound tenſes with to be, and 


thoſe marked () make them both with to have, and to be. 


X.—The verbs are ranged in an alphabetical order, according to their terminations, thus ;— 


1. Verbs ending with 5; 2. verbs ending with d &c. And of verbs n by d; 1. — 
2. „ç "rw . 1h, ee . 


Irregular Verbs. 


INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. PAST TENSE, | INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. PAST TENSE, 
B p D 
To climb . climbed . . I clomb To geld. . gelded 
I climbed * 13 gelt“! 
„ I togild . . gilded 
BI Ee, | 3 ile * 
To lead . led | | to build Puilded 
. to _ .. | read, . red | built * | 
9. RS togird , . girded 
to tread. . trodden 8 J trod | | oh 3 irt * : Y 
w_ trod * | 1 to fold . | . Blden 0 I folded 5 
to load. laden I loaded 1 . —_—_ RP 
| (a carriage) loaded * s | to hold „ I held 
to ſhed , ſhed . Oe held * 
to ſhred, ſhred to ſtand. . ſtood 
(to 3 k i | to bend. . bent 
10 feed . fed Fa bs to lend . . lent 
to bleed . bled to ſpend . ſpent 
Sometimes blooded, (meaning bled | to rend, to tear rent 
by a furgeon ) _toſend, , ſent Beck Won 
to ſpeed . ſped to bind . . dounden . TI bound 
to breed . bred | bound ® 
to bid . bidden I bade to find found 
i „ to grind . ground 
torid . * rid | | to wind * * wound 
| 1 INFINITIVE, | 


. oo tt arnardnts 4 


To be. been 


1 rr 
J | 


8 8 1 


INFINITIVE, PARTICIPLE, PAST TENSE. [ 


E 


Pref. Sing-I am . Paſt Sing. I was 
Thou art, he is. Plar. We were 


Plur. We are, & c. Imp. Opt. I were | 


to lade (a Hip) laden »* +» + 1lade 


J laded 
to abide . abode . . Iabode 
to hide . . hidden 5 Thid 
ns 

to chide . chidden I chid 
1%. 0 EE» 
70 ſlid * 
wo ride . [ner .- . I rode” 
| rid * . . . I rid | 
rode oY 
to ſtride . ſtridden . I ftrode 
to flee (om fled tf © 
an en 
to ſee 0) ſeen . . . I faw 
to writhe . writhen. I writhed 
ws .,. = 15 
clothed 8 
to die (to end died . . I died 
dne s life) dead 4502.1 „ 
to lie (down) lain IIA 
lien . 
to lie (tell an lied 
untruth) 
to bake . . baked baten I baked 
to ſhake . ſhaken , I ſhook 
to mae made 0 
to forſake . forſaken . I forſook 
to take . taken I took 
to awake awaked . I awoke 
| : awake adject᷑. 
to ſtrike . firicken fruckenlT truck , 
5 ſtruck 
to come come + „„ JL cams 
to ſhine . ſhone * 
8 ſhined ® 
to dare . dared, . I durſt 
. | I dared 
to 1 s #® riſen 1 5 . I roſe | 
to loſe, pron. loſt L's 
„ 
(Ding 5.) : | 
Wk choſen * * 


INFINITEVE, PARTICIPLE, PAST TENSE. 
10 et . . bitten ©, . Ile 
bit * © 4; 
to ſmite . ſmitten ., I ſmote 
| to write written , [I wrote 
writ , -. Iurit 
wrote 1 
— 
to heave . hoven . I hove | 
0 | heaved * I heaved ® 
to ſhave . ſhaved Haven I ſhaved 
he e 
to cleave . cloven. . I clove, 1 clave = 
I'< deft . . Idet = 
to bereave > | bereaved , | 
g & Ueereſt 
to weave . woven . . Iwove 
do grave. graven . . I graved 
* Fgraved *® 
to give . given , [gave 
torive , . rivet... . I rived 
(to Hui) LI eſt, ſeev&f. 
to drive — I.. 
to ſhrive ( to ſhriven . . I ſhrove 
hear aconfeſ= 
| to thrive . thriven [Ä throve 
to ſtrive . ftriven , . I ſtrove | 
| : ſtrived * 
to owe owed owen 1 a debt 
to oe ] ought duty 
| | to freeze _ froxen + » it froze | 1 
1 it freezed ' 
8 
to dig , dug 
4 digged 
to hang . . hung 
. (executed) 
to cling , clung. . . Iclang 
2 : 1 
to fling. , flung 
to ſling . ſlung. I ſlang 
J flung * 
to ring. . . rung . + + I rang 
I rung * 
to bring . brought 
to ſpring . ſprung . + TI ſprang 
4s I ſprung 
Cc INFINITIVE. 


to ſtink . 


; 


to fiſh ©. f | 
to wreath . 


to ſpeak «. ſpoken 5 


to break . 


to drink . drunken 
1 drunk *® } 
to flink . * flunk TE 
to ſhrink . ſhrunk . 


to ſink 8 4 


to fall 898 0 fallen 1 . 
Pre -I ſhall d. 3. * * * 

to „„ 
to ſteal * 
ſtol'n 


ſtolen 89 # a 


PARKTICILE. 


9 9 1 


PAST TENSE, 


to will d. 5. 


INFINITIVE. 
L 


To feel . felt 


ſmelt ® 
to ſpell , . ſpelled 
op ſpelt ® 


1 to ſell 3 ſold 


to tell „ told 


to dwell . dwelled 


dwelt ® 
ſwollen , 


pilt ® 


N 


„ 
begun 8 
ſpun 983 
to win „ „ Won 
to run. +. run 


| to do .\& 


3 8 
34 


to bear . 


4 twum. . 


I 
to mean 
to begin 


do pin 


PATICIPLE, PAST TENSE. 


. TI ſwelled 
1 „ ; 
_ toſpill . 4 


INFINITIVE, 


. — ß / onal hc. |» nada 


f 


INFINITIVE, PARTICIPLE, PAST TENSE. 
R 
To hear 6. 0 heard 
to ſhear SY 3 ſhorn "=O I ſhore 
| 5 I ſheared 
co tear 3 „„ 1 tore 4 
8 tore 89 0 o I tare 
to wear 0 worn , 29 2 I wore, I wear 
| Wore , +» «» 
to ſwear . ſworn . . I fware 
e I ſwore ®* 
to wis d. (to know) . . . TI wift obf. 
- 
to eat. . eaten "Rr ; I ate | 
1 beat“ ED 
to weet wot I wot 
(.. know) - "7 
| Co Ada! ot ®. „ 
to let . 33 "oy 
=. 
to wet wet 5 | 
to lift A 
f to frei | 1 frau ht 898 0 
_ + frei Ks 0 
to fight. = oughten * t 
= tolight . b lig Is $ 115 ught 
light (lit) v it | 
A” bi * 
to ſlit 3 = | 
- to ſplit ® „ ſplit 
| to knit = = knitted 
knit 
to ſpit (from ſpitten [ ſpat 
__ mouth) FOE I ſpit ® 
to ſpit (meat | ; 
to fit ( 5 —＋ „ 18 
to quit 0 6 quitted (ft) | 
"TE quit ( ſpeaking of 
even accounts) 
to wit, ſce weet 
to melt. . melted molten I melted 
to rot . rotten . I rotted 
— — 
| to ſhoot 0 ſhotten 9 0 1 ſhot 
ſhot * 


1 ] 


oh. 
— 


to buy . . 


with cd. 


PARTICIPLE, 


INFINITIVE, 
* 
ref. Lought d. SS 4 | . 
£4 Fri 
* 3 
to coſt coſt 
to burſt . . burſten S 0 
burſt *. 
Pra. I muſt d. + * . * 
to thruſt . thruſt 
to ſhut. . ſhut 
to cha- chawed 
to dra- , drawn . , 
| to ſtraw . ſtrawyn ® ©» 
ſtrawed 
to ſaw (io cut fawn 1 0 
ſawed 55 
ä 1 to hew * hewen 3 
DE: | hewn S © 
> to chew 0 chewen . I 
to ſhew » ſhewn Ss 2 
ſhewed 
to ſew Pron. 2 ſewn . . » 
| 8 . | . blown 8 
toſhow . ſhomn . 
| to mow mon 
5 mowed * 
to know „ known . » 
to crow . crowed , . 
to grow « W n 
to throw . | #772 A 
to trow . ftrowen .. 
| toſow , . ſom, . 
| to wax - +» Waxen 1 
r 
* 1 
to lay (to place) yo „ 
layed 
. r 
„ 
to pay paid 
to ſay . . faid 
| tofly(asabird)flown tf tr 


| Tought 


PAST TENSI. 


I burſt 


. I drew 
I ſtrawed 


I fawed 
I hewed. 


I chewed 
I ſhewed 


I ſewed 


I blew 
I ſhowed 
I mowed 


I knew 
I crew 
I grew 

I threw 


I ftrowed 


I ſowed 


it ſnowed 


I flew 
All other verbs od Bair participle and paſt tenſe 


A Verb | 


OOO EEO In tou r ATR. an 
— — LF oy > r — — 
1 * 


A Verb in general expreſſes an Action, and ſometimes a Paſſion: 
An Action may be ſpoken of in four different Manners or Moods. 


1.—If an action be ſpoken of, without attributing it to any gurus the verb is faid to be in 
the Infinitive ; thus, to ſtudy improves the mind ;—walking is a wholeſome exerciſe. 


| Note.—The ſenſe of this mode may be called infinite, or indefinite ; becauſe, although it be attributed 


to no perſon, it may eaftly be EW to any one we Pleaſe, thut we * ay, To ſtudy (« as A. or B. 
does ) i Improves the mind. 


2. When a wack 6 the aQtion, the doer, and the time, as I teach, aha ſaweſt, he wil ks, 
Jabs runs, the verb i is laid to be in the * becauſe it indicates the — ircumſtances 


of the action. 


4 If we ſpeak of an action, only as a poſſibility, with a wiſh that it may, or may not, hangen, 


the verb is ſaid to be in the Optative, from the Latin optare, to wiſh. As to the name op — 
preferred to ſubjunctive and potential —ſee the Preface. 


1 verb is uſed to command an action to be done, it is in the Imperative, from the 
. | 


Abos are done at different times 


Ther are tre prin dviin of time 


Paz Time, | Tin To Coats, __ PasT Tins, 
PxzSEnNT TENSE I Furuxz TNS E. | Pas r Texsr, 
| Which being very ſhort, is Which being n 
indiviſible, as, only divided into two tenſes, as, and is therefore — into 
Z 1 will call, I hall call, | 1 called, Zan 
I call 4 ſhall have called. I was calling, 


1 have called, N bad call. 5 


FoRMATION 


— - . - ** e 5 - 74 8 a | ELEC _y * « a... o +-*4.4 — +. n ks 7 
P % | * : * b , fees. * , " 8 , n a " * | WEI l — * * > "_ | / a —— 8 
= ö 95 * _ - ” - 4 won y 4 — 


* = 


* 


2 

2 

* 
— 


t ab 
Formation of the Roots and Tenſes Ver 


SIMPLE TENS Es. 


Some of the ſimple tenſes are made by naming the perſon acting, before one of the roots of the verb; and hal 
ſake, call them radical tenſes, from the Latin, radices, roots: the others are made by putting before the infin of | 
the ſign proper to each tenſe. ig . 


All verbs which ſerve for ſigns, are in the liſt, p. 7. and marked with s. 3 
N. B. Radical tenſes are commonly uſed when the verb is affirmative, and tenſes with a ſign when it is i 


INFINITIVE. | 
SEN os | 


F The IxrIxITI VE preſent is known by to, as to call, to go, to ſee, to have, to be; but the ſign to is left out afte 
ſhall, let, bid, dare, feel, hear, make, muſt, need, ſee ; and have, when it is not uſed as an auxiliary, as I will you « 
Note, Here it is neceſſary carefully to recollect what has been ſaid, page 4. concerning the manner of addifitermi 
The GeRUND always ends with ing, which is to be added to the Infinitive, thus, to call, call-ing ; to have, hal; 
Z | die, dy- ing. C | ID 22S | 
| The ParTIciPLE is commonly made by _—_— ed to the infinitive ; thus, to call, call-ed; to plot, plott-ed; 
irregular verbs it commonly ends otherwiſe, as Infinitive, to teach, Participle, taught; Infinitive, to have, Partie 


ne Ve 


I, \ Participle, been. But the ſafeſt way will be to conſult the table, page 7, where the Participle will be found, i 


8 ſure of this difference, it will be ſaſer to refer to the liſt, p. 7. and to be, | 
PL 8— the paſt tenſe anſwers to I was doing, or I uſed to do, it is the paſt tenſe imperfect; and | 
< : turned fo. 9 5 88 "0 
S ES 3 1 3 Furunxk 
© Has two ſigns, the preſent of the two verbs will and ſpall 3 thus, I will call, I all ſee, I will have, I ſpall 


3 1 Kone 3 PRESENT. 
ls made by putting the name of the perſon acting, inſtead of to, before the infinitive, thus, | Is made 
infinitive, te go, preſent, I go; infinitive, to have, preſent, J have; but to be, has I am in the | thus, I 4 
preſent. RE ETD | 2 Il have no pe 


F Radical 3 eier TENSE. 
Ils generally made, and particularly when the participle ends with ed, by naming the doer of the | Is made 
action before the participle, thus; participle, calle, paſt tenſe, I called; participle, taught, paſt | of to di be 
tenſe, / taught : but in ſeveral verbs the paſt tenſe differs from the participle, thus, to do, participle, | principal v 
| done, paſt tenſe, I did: to be, participle, been; paſt tenſe, I was; plural, we were. To make ſee, &c. 


|| Note,—The ſigns will and hal, are often left out aſer words implying a futurit, ſuch as when, a ſoon as, be 


ES __ ConniT1ONAL 


OPTATIVE. 


(Has for its ſigns the paſt tenſes of the verbs will, ſhall, and can, as I would call, I ſhould ſee, I could go, &c. 
„ WT, 2 1 Radical 1 ES PaESENT. 
ls like the preſent radical in the indicative, but we muſt add before it the conjunction optative, | Is made 

| that, or ſome other, thus; that I go, that I have; but to be makes that 1 be, not that I am. verb 1 may 
| I may be, C 


IMPERFECT. 


Radical _ 


3 2 IRE 4 
1 * — — 9 2 - 
* - * 4 2 2 — n 
— 
* 8 p i 
* 3 0 k — ' . 


Is like the paſt tenſe radical in the indicative, and we muſt alſo add before it that, or ſome other | Is made 

conjunction, thus, that I called, that I taught, that I did; but to be has that I were, not that I was. | verb, I m4 
— 3 | 3 5 that I migh 

| | Radical _ IMPERATIVE» 
F 3 | 3 Singular. Plural. 8 

::) | Reſembles both the infinitive and the preſent radical, but iſt perſon, * . 

will eaſily be diſtinguiſhed from them, becauſe it always 2d perſon, go (thou) go (ye) | * 

; | implies a command, which the others do not. | JJ r 


but be would neither hear, nor anſwer me. And if the ſame verb is required ſeveral ti whether i me tenſe 
Have you done it No, 1 have nt. required ſeveral times, in the ſame 


When ſeveral verbs in a phraſe are in the ſame tenſe, if it be a tenſe made with a ſign, or a compound one, the fig 
of 


Will you do it now ? No, I will not; and | could not, if I would. - 


—ͤ—ñ—ꝛ ͤ ͥ ͥ́ ́ ́ — es 
—— ——— Ap - 6 Hoc » FR N 4 . 5 
. SD ec Wren eG ee A ER... ES ———U—ü— — 


| 


Verbs, which are of two kinds, 


COMPOUND TENSES 


Are made by addi ing the participle of the principal verb to the ſimple tenſes of 1 
the verb to have, and ſometimes of the verb to be, which are therefore called | 
| OP or hel "ping vere. 


dall, for diſtinction's 
Me of the principal verb, 


inſſrogative or negative. 


— — — 


he verbs can, may, will 5 


* The InemaTIVE, vaſt, or or compound, is made by} 
you * 


\ 


adding the participle of the principal verb to the in- to have en to be gone. = 
eminations to words. | finitive preſent of to have or to be, as - 
be; to put, putt-ing ; to The Graun compound, by adding the participle 1 
1 ad of the verb, to the gerund of to have or to be, as bavin ns , being gone. ? - 
; Merry carri-ed ; but i in The ParTiciPLE ſerves to make the compound 1 1 
| had; Infinitive, to be, tenſes, and is-not itſelf made compound, ert lome- 2 8 2 yon | 79 — 5 
de irregular, times with the . of to e 9 N . 3 ow * 


ub a ſign 


th the preſent of to 45 The Par TENSE <a. by adding the ne Yoo, I am gone. \ 


To have, and to be, ach of the verb to the — of to have or to be, 
t vith a ſign, 
Nth a gn 5 | = 1 
de putting the paſt tenſe | The prorxxrger, i. e. more than paſt, ſuppoſes a 21 1 
W the infinitive of the time paſt, at which time the action was already paſt ; 5 
thus, / did go, I did and is made with the participle of the verb, added to ( af 
. The verbs to have | the paſt tenſe of the verbs to have or to be, as 1 2 
py K yo perfect with a ſign. 8 — 15 | 8 
p when it cannot be Fe 
h | — 
all K. The Fu run COMPOUND ſpeaks of a time to come, 175 , . - 
when the action will be paſt, and is made with the (1 hell be | ſeen, . 
participle and the future of to haue or to be, as „ 
&cWiich caſe the future ſimple is like the preſent radical, and the future compound like the paſt tenſe compound, 
The ſign will is ſeldom uſed in the future compound. | 
The ConDiTIoNAL COMPOUND, by adding the a I would * 3 
&c. bas to the conditional of to | have or to "000 1 — be — e 
iu o ſign Eo WS. 
the preſent of the The PAsT TENSE COMPOUND by adding the par- - BET 
* I my 80, that | ticiple of the verb to o the preſent optative of to x; 1 181 3 3 E 
e, or to be, as \ 2 
/ > 
7 W n ; 2 
ade de tenſe of the The Prurzxrzcr, by adding the NEST of the? that I had ſeen, | < 
II „ that I might go, verb to the imperfe& _ of the verbs to have and > that I might be gone, | tt! 
migh 2 to be, as ED that T were gone. 1 
b a fon = = —— — 
. Plural. As al compound tenſes * the aQtion, paſt at a certain time, and the im- f 
= I us % perative always ſpeaks of a future action, it is never made compound. | 1 
1 you go , 
u let them go 3 


e fig we n. atened him. 
e of er V ſuffice without repeating the Bi thus, 


. „ rr n 5 8 — 88 
% — 4 2 2 Vie — 


34. The perſon or thing of which one ſpeaks, is the third perſon be, ſhe, it — they. 


- A — _ * 
— —ä——äͤ "TE PARRY 
EC Ie he” HT RE ed oi ring K * » 
= 5 


Dy 04% 3- 
ACTIONS ARE DONE BY DIFFERENT PERSONS, ONE or MANY. 
There are three forts of perſons, and they e Sing er Phar. 
iſt. The perſon that ſpeaks is the firſt perſon = | 
4. The perſon or thing to which one ſpeaks, is the ſecond perfon . = - ye or yon. 


a * 1 3 os. 


Theſe words are called end pronuns and will be treated of more particularly. 


WITH the ſecond perſon ſingular, thou, the verb, in general, undergoes ar alteration | 


The termination 9% (ſee p. 4) is to be added at the end of radical tenſes, as follows : 
ue 10” TI ought, | T altered,* I learned, 
ſpeak- of ; 5 ſpok-oft ; 3 thou ought-eft; thou altered. i 3 thou karned'f. 


A is te frm whenever there is one, or the auxiliary verb z and 


. and a few others, do not all take chat termination 
in a regular manner: 5 
Ih, did; can, condi; will, wonks; Hall, Sault; may, 1 F 
| then dof, diffs an, all a, wilt, would-of; halt, Bould-of nia. 
baue, had; am, was; muſt. © 
aſs badſt; a" _ 


In the preſent tenſe indicative, the third perſon ſingular, he, 4 f it, will alſo cauſe an alteration at 


the end of the verb; viz. eth, or s and es in familiar ſtyle, are to be added to it (ſee p. 4.), thus, 
3 _— 1 bleſs, „ 14 A of z 1 bave, he 


· 


No other gn, nr niet ds the webs, cov aide and mh take thl terminations inthe 


third perſon. : 


Theſe alterations, either for the ſecond or te third perſon, are not to be made in the opttive nor 
CO 


cc * ed, it will, in many caſes, be better 


to avoid contracting them in the ſecond perſon, as it ſeems eaſier to e altered , than alter d, and hh 
 hearat'ft; which may alſo be expreſſed thus, thou 1% aker, te diff karn.@ # TY , learned * 


Different - 


Simple 


1 


Different Manners of conjugating Verbs, through all their Tewsxs, 
| and 


- 


Compound, 


| IRREGULAR, RECULAR, AUXILIARY. ' 
| With the participle and With the participle and paſt tenſe alike. N. B. The tenſes of thee two verbs, as given here, are 4 
paſt tenſe diſtin. | 5 ſimple tenſes, and take the names on the left, marked 8. T. | 
ST | | c. 1. 
(ive. ret.) to do S. to bring to return to be to have infi. comb 
- gerd. jp doing bringing returning being having 55 compd., | 
8 riiciple ] done 3 brought kt returned been had — 
F "I do 7 RY bring I return Tam 1 have = } : 
thou doeſt thou bringeſt thou returneſt thou art thou haſt | Y 
TT J [Rercoe. * he bringeth he returns he is he has | „ | 
0 3er he doth or he brings oer returneth . or he hath | 
E 3 | we do we bring we return we are we have 3 | 
| I ve do vou bring ye return you are ye have 1 
they do they bring they return they are they have | => | 
| | | 8 | 8 | * 
| S as jr of the preſent? I do 2 I do return | Theſe two verbs have no preſent with a ſign. _ % 
2 for other verbs 5 thou doeſt, &c. thou doeſt, &c, EO — > 
, FRA: - I brought I returned _Iwas I had | } | 
| _. | thou didſt thou hroughteſt thou returnedſt {| thou waſt thou ha © 
a | EX be did he brought he returned he was he had | | 
— | Sq we did | we brought wee returned we were we had A 
5 you did ye brought you returned ye were you had 1 A 
* they did they brought they returned = '{ they were they had 2 
| | | | | Ka 
< ſign of the i 18 
- _ for other 1 did bring I did return GG ͤ˙¹A¹Ü¹wꝛĩ #- 
od bo by W thou didſt, &c. thou didſt, &c. | Theſe two verbs oe have no paſt tenſe with a ſign. 3 
| 10 | ing emphatically 3 $ 7 
2 thus, I did do, &. 3X | 
| I will or ſhall 1 shall er will T will or ſhall FI ſhall or will I will or ſhall - 
I. | thou wilt thou ſhalt | thou wilt thou ſhalt . thou wilt 21 
S he will he ſhall he will he ſhall N he will 8 8 
| Ive will we ſhall we will we ſhall we will 5 FR 
| } [| yewill you ſhall ye will you ſhall ye will 8 
= they will they ſhall they will they ſhall they will | 
| I would, could, &c. I ſhould, would, &c. , I could, ſhould, &c._ 1 ould, could, &c. I would, mould, &c._ _ 4 
II thou wouldeſt thou ſhouldeſt thou couldeſt 5 ſ cou ſnouldelt | thou wouldelt 2 I 
$ X } he would he ſhould be could | 8 he ſhould he would > 31 
IS we would we ſhould 5 woe could => | we ſhould we would 2 EE 
| & you would ye ſhould you could * He ſhould you would 88 # 
=  Sthey would they ſhould they could | they ſhould 5 they would . 8 
IP | {that I may do that I bring ; that | may return that I be ? | that 1 waay have J 
| | or that I do or that Imay or that I return or that I may er that I have 2 
E | thou do thou may ſt . thou return | thou may ſt | thou have D 
r he may f bring he return he may be he have 3 
. | % we do we may | we return we may | | we have 1 © | 
> 25 ye do you may | ye return | you may | ye have S Tag 
=]. en they may } they return | they may they have J 
P | that I did that I might . - that | returned | that 1 were that I might 5 
lo thou did thou mighteſt thou returned thou wert thou mighteſt 8 
© Q | he did he might of he returned he were he might ow 
D we did we 4 | = : we returned we were we might | 2 
Tt you did ye might 25 you returned ye were you might | = 
1 they did they might they returned they were they might % 
t Cor, I might do, &c or, that I brought, &c. or, | might return, &c. or, | might be, &c. or, that 1 had, &c 3 | 
= No firſt perſon. | | let me | | let me have | S 
> q do thou bring thou do thou be thou * have thou * ,  At- 
5 let him do let him bring let him let him be let him bave TH 
— let us do let us bring let us 9 let us be let us have 8 
1 | do ye bring you do ye be you ® have ye ® 833 
2 let them do let 5 bring let them le them be let them have 8 
Bl y | | | | D, is never uſed in the imperative of. theſe two verbs. 
The verb to return, in its active ſenſe, i. e. meaning 10 give lack, | To return, meaning to come | | 
all verbs, 


as well as the four others given here, and aimo 


make their compound tenſes by adding their participle to the 
ſimple tenſes of the verb to have; thus 
82 Inſinitive 1% bave done to bave Y to have? een 
Ss » 43 Gerund baving 5 or baving > & | baving or 
8. . Paſt tenſe Ih c brought | I bave Y & I bave)) bad 


Some verbs are liable to be ſometimes active and ſometimes neuter, as the yerb in 


or go back, makes its com- 


pound tenſes with the verb 


lo be, thus, None but neu · 


tobe ) N ter verbs, & not 
being > & all neuters, make 
Tam), S | their compd. 


I t-nſes with 1 be 


| Whenever. a participle is added to the ſimple tenſes of 
theſe two verbs, they then become compound tenſes, and 
take the names on the right, marked C. T. 

Obſerve that in the liſt, page 7, all verbs marked þ 
make their compound tenſes with ta be; and thoſe marked 
t mike them with . le or to have, ſometimes according to 
the ſenſe in which they are taken, | F 


. 


Dade 9d SS F< * 


m_ 


15 J 


Beſides the preceding manner of conjugating Verbs, which we will call the plain way, 


[ 


ang e M opeur 21% $2Jues punodued ay, 'fojuas 2dwy a 2y3 30 of Pur Crangaſmagy gang Cg *r2njoſ4 


- 


* 


e 7 7 n dun lung e T ef yu 24 *Foy eue 40% e Kr fed v u A pine 24 nom 203 1994 4 
/ Ano gang of e ano gang am *Toy 114 11ang 2 3; (qt *. [Bog fn. - np An 7 ve ou oy . Jui v uodn sy oo 213 249ym *Burmonoy 2y3 vu $9294 Ing or 0 7 ; — 
Vf agony fs gf pa nog Hefte Tapang fo proafo rom. 7 pur *rongoſuogy pang 04 a (ogy *ranyaſanol gang oj ae nok ae tang 7 aveſ _ Haſirtq TS 57 oy 9 e + 7752 1 
2 0 b be Jy ty 1 b. gg 2 1 . "ag f. dn 1. ee g m e i , e. 7 > g at, Se away of 
enn . he ripe | . punod 21 yed amugu *ny3 pappe $unouoad aurey 2Joys pur | 
r e 25u93 yud anro1put *2 E. oof aten ping n Heng rang 5 nſiqs Juen nog Habe 1anq I *vaogoad ame pat 
or Jioſc 8un0u0ad ay3 ppe 2m 4juo *oarnge 2y3 oi pet 248 SEUTA CALITTIES 


t zang *1dionaed 5% 5,540 Ring punis % / 5,29 gang n *212jard panuyur ene fam 02 e e 1,900 fe 


1 ſhall be putting 
putting 


put 
put 
22 — 


to have been 


having been 


_ 1 

3 3 1 ö | ; | 

+ i [ ] x ; 3 3 , 

8 8 — 8 : . 1 ; ; : 1 $3 5 E 

8 5 3 4 $3 3 1 412: + 3 231 LY 

8 8 P x2 5 3 an k 3 5 : 4 — 

ig ii h, 3:15 LR 

= .,9 4 4 L x 1 f f : i 1 . 

12 E 3= 414 "4&4. 1 cs 

9 7 7 9 8 2 E E 8 1 3 : 1 J - F £43 85 > Ii 6 
, ns 

2 3 D s : i © a 5 & D 8 2 5 | : 2 La: os Ji 5 

er CL TIF IT] OY 

12 5 0 bo — N £ : : : I E 1778 

Wi %% *7t 574 + x + 1 © RR 

_ : ot 1 1 $3153: x 1] 3 Wt 
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124 = = 5 1174173 1 1 2 i; 
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16 1 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


 Tazss words I, thou, be, be, it, are called pronouns, from te Lang of, r= and 
Perſonal, becauſe they are uſed inſtead of the names of perſons 


| The firſt perſon, or he who ſpeaks, mentions himſelf by the pronoun 15 0 John fays of himſelf; 
q want ſomething, which means, Jobn wants ſomething. 


The ſecond perſon, or he to whom the firſt ſpeaks, is by him called thou ; fo John fays to 


Paul j—— Thou ſhalt give, what 1 want. 
_ which — ſhall give what John wants. 


No, if we except the perſon ſpeaking, J, and the perſon ſpoken 1 thou, any other object 
that is ſpoken of, is the third perſon, and therefore called he, ſbe, or it: for by perſons we mean the 


names not only of perſons, but of di ind of things, to which we give the general appellation of 
NOUNS. 

A Noun is a name, applicable, 

Either to a certain 229 or, to individual objects, as diſtinguiſhed from all ; 


dame kind | others of the ſame kind; 
And conſequently called PALE 
COMMON —( or | PROPER 
2 nan City—a river James London —tbe Thames 
Theſe objets whether expreſſed by a common or a proper name, are of two kinds, 
Living or Animate, Inanimate or not Living, 
divided by : _ which are of three forts, 
Mats FME Phyſical | Metaphyſical, | Colledive 
A er Material] i. e. not Material] Total { Partitive 555 
nan | woman || a chair ] goodneſs | a foreſs | a number 8 
as coc hen || a houſe prong 8 or om a multitude jo _ 
Ul oe. cow, Se, | 357 r 4 parliai 
Sail are called Genders. || nn. n being Neither maſculine nor - feminine, are called 
2 | Feminine - —_— 


1 


IF theſe three pronouns 
are each of them | laced 3 * gender they repreſent. 

Collegtbe words, when meaning a collection of living beings, 
are ſeldom 8 by the = Anita ſingular it, but rather by 
the plural they, and are then ru? = wa as being of the ſame gender 
as the objects 'of which the collection is compoſed; thus, when | 
parliament meets, they will decide, Cc. 


The * is] The moon, a 
often ſuppoſed bis, are Femi- 
to be Maſcu-|nine. 
line. | 

OP inanimate things 


9 1 


NUM B ERS. 
| Grammarians divide al polible Numbers into two forts; — 
leſs than ane, & ts mY 4 3 5 _: ENT 
| And call them 


81 NGUL AR PLURAL 


The firſt perſon, ſpeaking only of himſelf, ſays, J — Ve, ſpeaking in the name of himſelf and others. | 
When we ſpeak to one object, we ſay, thou or you— ye or you, if we ſpeak to many. 


| When we ſpeak of one object, we ſay, he, ſhe, it — they, if we {peak of many. 


Note,. —7 hou ſhould be uſed "A the ſecond perſon ſingular, according to the rules of grammar; - 


but the ceremonial word you has _ uſurped its . and is now always uſed, —— in 
ſolemn langue 


» Nouns muſt alſo undergo an alteration ; ; when, inſtead of one object, we mean to mention many, 


but as they are not altered in the ſame manner as he pronouns above, nor all nouns altered many, 
we ſhall give the — rules for 


The formation of che plural of , 
© mT Engliſh the plural i is ; commonly made by adding an s to the angular, 4 b:ok, Boats. 
85 2.—Adding an s to the ſingular of words ending with ce, ze fe, ze, gives theſe words one ſyllable- 


more in the plural. than in the ſingular ; mA. Be — ene 


ko it 0 not anſwer the parpols, merely to add an s to words which end with <> „ HB hs. 
it becomes neceſſary to abs 26 to them, inſtead of , the ſyllable es; 


church church bruſh witneſs box 
thus inſtead of chur de N ve * 1 bruſh-es witneſſ-es box- es 


- as. being two related conſonants, ſeveral words ending with f, or fe, take . of * 
* 3d; "We calf | leaf knife Fa and ſtaff 
before adding es z thu . calves leaves knives ſelves ſtay ves 
N t But ome keep their f and only take s inſtead of es; TS 
5 ”F / $64 'hoof grief dwarf 1 ” ac ftrife be. 
„ us Thoofſs griefs dwarfs muffs ſtrifes ſ 


5.—I and y being related vowels, words ending with y take i inſtead of it 8 . 
| GELS ladies—cherry cherries 
Note.—IWards ending with y preceeded by a vowel keep the y, and only take s; thus—day, days; . 
Joy, joys. 
7 man woman child chick brother 
6.—Some end the plural with on; thus {= P drother 


pronounced wimmen brethren 
— is only uſed in religious, or in burleſque flyle. 


— Others form their plural ſtill more irregularly, as will appear the followin examples; 
7 moule lone gooſe foot tooth ſow 7 : ng 


coy die penny 
mice lice geeſe feet teeth ſows cows dice pence 
2 a _  kine 
a Note, — Di the inſtrument uſed-in coining, _ dies ; and penny makes pennies when ſpeaking 
coins. 


8. Some 


8. —Some words ſerve both for the ſingular and plural, as beep, hoſe, ſiuine, deer, and fb ; but fi 
has alſo the plural fiſhes ; foot has the plural feet, and horſe, horſes; but both foot and horſe are f 
to be uſed for the plural in ſpeaking of ſoldiers; ſo we fay, the army conſiſted of 60,000 foot + 
and 6000 horſe ; ſail makes ſails; but ail is uſed in the plural, ſpeaking collectively of the | 
number of ſhips, thus we ſay, a fleet of forty ſail. N . a 


9.—Perſonal pronouns make 2 plural as we have ſeen before ;j— - 
Sing. I thou he, ſhe, it _ 1 . 

Plur. we you they = allo thts = | _ * 
10. Al adjectives, whether participles, pronouns, &c. are the ſame in the plural as in the ſingular, 
except the laſt four, mentioned in the preceding rule. e 
11.—Some words have no ſingular, as bellows, ſciſars &c. 


| 


CASES 


When a verb expreſſes a communicative or communicated action, there are commonly two 
_ perſons at leaſt concerned; He who does it, and He who receives it, or to whom it is done; one 
of which is commonly placed before the verb, and being the firſt name that occurs in the phraſe, is 
called Nominatrve ; the other comes after the verb, in which caſe it is ſaid to be governed, becauſe 
of the influence which the word, which preceeds it, ſeems to have upon it : for in that caſe ſeveral 
| pronouns undergo an alteration, though nouns do not, as will appear by the following examples. 


Peter runs. Tom faved Sophy, and Sophy thanked Tom. 
5 He runs. He faved Her, and She thanked Him. Es 
Matilda dethroned Stephen, and afterwards Matilda was dethroned by Stephen. 
She dethroned Him, and afterwards She was dethroned by Him. 


(7 However, as we commonly invert the order of the pronoun and the verb, when we aſk queſtions ; 
the nominative, which in other phraſes, is before the verb, as I do, is placed after it, in interro- 
gative phraſes, that is to ſay, after the verb, in radical tenſes, as, do 1? and after the ſign or the 
auxiliary in other tenſes, as, does he write, has he written? 5 
The ſame may be ſaid of all caſes where, by way of afes, the order is inverted in the ſame 
manner, though the phraſe be not interrogative, as in the following phraſes ;— e 


So, ſaid ſhe, you will do it. Were I in your place. 
which mean, She faid, fo you will do it. If I were in your place. 


Pronouns with their governed cafe under their Nominative. 


N om. Caſe.—I, thou, he, ſhe, it, we, ye, you, they, who, before verbs, and after, if interrogative. 
Go Caſe.— Me, thee, him, her, it, us, you, them, whom, after verbs, and prepoſitions. 


By referring to the examples, Peter runs. Tom faved Sophy, &c. it will be eaſy to perceive that 


8 FI active and neuter, is the doer of the action 
the Nominative with verbs 1 paſſive, is the roveives of the effect 


active, is the receiver of the effect 
the governedcaſe after verbs gate, is the doer of the action 


Blut obſerve that after active verbs, the caſe is generally governed by the verb itſelf, and after | 
paſſive verbs, by a prepoſition. f 


1 | PaErOSITIONS 


L 19 


PREPOSITIONS are ſuch Words as of; de, for, from, in, by, with, towards, 


which an Action has to an Object, or one Object to another; before which 
j 25 Alteration which 1s called the Governed Caſe, but are themſelves liable to none 


Other Languages, and particulyely the Latin, have - = - - SIX CASES; of which we will try to 


With active verbs, the perſon who acts; with paſſive) 8 | B | 
verbs, the perſon who receives the effect; with neuter | 
verbs, the perſon who does, or is, what the verb ex- 0 E 
preſſes: and in general any noun or pronoun which is | NOMINATIVE 1 thou he 
governed, neither by a verb active, nor by a prepoſition, 
is ſaid to be in the rg e . 


The e pronouns of the e! perſon, viz. hw ye, or 


5 you and all nouns, when uſed to cail out to the * | _ 1 
e 
* — 8 ff Pd rd eat as Re x | EE | — 1 


of With vive ata he an o the effect; 
and in general, any noun or pronoun governed b 

active verbs, or by any prepoſition, except 0 
I belonging to the three OY — is * to * 


in the - P?9ũůũ ?̃—Bö —— =, — — — = 9 | 


ACCUSATIVE | me | thee | tin 


1 — „5 . 
2 e hams, Ls — Mts entire 
Ae — e_- * l A Lat ty ; en 
7 * Ws Ws.” < 


A noun or pronoun eren by 1 is bid to be? 55 1 


in the genitive. 


al 


N. B.— 7515 genitive is "RR expreſſed by inverting 
the order of the nouns, when there are two, and | 
adding s to that which we then place firſt, i . 

gular; as when, inſtead of the ale of the horſe, | 
we ſay, the horfe's ſaddle (but when being plural 
they end with s, we put the only): the pronouns | 
have that genitive in a particular way, as will be | 


n V˙wAn es oo 23 * 


ENTE Js > of me | | of thee. of him 
. his 


| * A 


. L 
r 
—_ 


A noun or pronoun governed by to, and ene? 
by ſor, is nid to be in the << . - | | &. 


DATIVE - - to or for me to thee 


Note. To i ſometimes left out; FEI give me that, 
inſtead of, give that to me ; ang, he ſent Joon a 
letter, inead of, he ſent a letter to John. - 


1 


I 
| A noun or pronoun governed by from, in, by ; and 


with, particularly when it does not mean fagether ABLATIVE from me 
(24th, — „ oe EE 2m 5 


19 ] 
ove, under, &c. and all other Words of that Kind, which ſhew the Relation 


ar, p 


h og placed, they cauſe in the Pronouns by which the Object is s repreſented that 
2 We ſhall ſoon treat of them more _ 


e a clear idea. 


it | we | ye, you they | -who | John | the man | a horſe 1 ſome food 


be] wo ep} we | 166 fone {owe | anne 


its | our your their | whoſe | John's | a man's | a horſe's 


to it | tous | to you | to them | to whom | to John | to a man |toa horſe| to ſome food 


| with 9 by us from you ſwith them] with whom [from John| from a man | bya horſe | with ſome food 


ADJECTIVES. 


of it | of us | of you of them | of whom of John of a man [of a horſe| of ſome food 


* 
- 4 . 1 « 4 0 2 
gt emmys.» 7 4x Os . 
. 3 1 4 
1 A 
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Rafi” 3. 
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a — — _ 
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Although Adjectives undergo no alteration (except the few mentioned, page 18, rule 9), and none take the '; in the geni 


We conſider as adjectives, all the different kinds of words contained in the following liſt; but as we ſhall be obliged þ i 


Ai © 


ARTICLES. ADJEcTives. PaRricirIEs. | GeruNDs. 

1 5 e N Seri fo called. | 1 
Definite, | Indefinite, ] Partitive. || Of yation.| Common, | So called becauſe they | By ſome called alle Cardj 
1 Ef or | as | 3 Il participate both of participle active, 

Determining Nit determining, | meaning only a || Engliſh good the nature of the | * one 

preciſely the ob- | but leaving a free | part of the thing || French 1 Pad | | verb, and of that of | charming two 
cet we mean, choice amongit many | mentioned, Dutch ] white the adjective pleaſing | three 
5 | ohjects of the ſame Italian black | extended EY VO KC. tour, 
kind, | Spaniſh, &c. | famous, &. | Pleaſed _ | 
| 1 b -0nſonants a adored, &c. | | . 
the. | ore votvels an | ſome. * — — yy — — . cu u____ 
I | * | Theſe three ſorts undergo ſome alterations, commonly called 


e N 


only one, nob.dy, nothing, which are ſuperlative expreſſions. 


L 20 


ane 


An Adjective is a word which, being added to an object, ſhews it to be endowed with a quality, or expreſſes ſome oth 0 


yet it is to be underſtood that they always are of the ſame gender, number, and caſe as the nouns to which they arp a 


- 


The Companison of ADJECTIVES. 


It conſiſts in making three adjeQives of one, in order to ſhew, when we compare objects to: - that the quali 3 d by the adiective 
more than in another, or in all the others mentioned wiek "a bl par dl 5 together, | | 7 q ty expreſſe 7 ] 7 


IRREGULAR. 

We call an ad- ſimply to exiſt in an object, . poſitive, as pr dent noble — dod, bad, little. 
jective ſhew ing Yr te in one more than in another, comparative, — prudent nobler | getter, worſe, leſs. 
the quality Cto be in the higheſt degree . ſuperlative, molt prudent nobleſt | beſt, wort, leaſt. 


All adjeQives may make their comparative and ſuperlative with FRY and moſt ; and with ſome ef is laced after, as foremoſt, nethermoſt, utmoſt 
We likewiſe find m-re after ſome words, but not adjectives, as vermore, LE: fo that it is poſſible fs nobler, noble, be ci a — 0 
4 ſo of other adjectives, whole comparative is made by adding er, and ſuperlative by adding g to the poſitive. As to the manner of adcing 

EC p. 4. ER fs | | a e 5 N 


| Thele terminations make adjeQives one ſyllable longer; and as it ſeems more natural to lengthen a ſhort word than a long one, they are ſeldom 
but adjectives of one ſyllable, and ſometimes to their derivatives, fo that it is a pretty general rule that adjectives of more than one ſyllable make t 
ſuperlative with more and moſt, like pruvent, However, adjectives of two ſyllables ending with b/e, as = ble; thoſe ending with , as happy ; and 1 
on the laſt ſyllable, as palite, eaſily admit of er and gi; thus we ſay, noble, nobler, noblefi ; bappy, happier, bappicft ; polite, politer, pliteft. 


It will be proper to conſider as ſuperlative, adjeQives and even other words which ſhew the object to be what it is, as much as it can be ſo; 


We alſo call ſuperlative ad; Qives eded b | . "Op RR | 3 


20 ] 


cena ves. 


£ 


othe| 
he 
ey! 


circumſtances neceſſary to be known. 


- 


itive but one, other, another, former, and latter, when the noun to which they refer is left out, to avoid repetitions ; 


ized þ introduce among them ſome which are not adjeQtives, ſuch will be printed in italicks, in order to diſtinguiſh them. 


\L MBERS. 


ardi Ordinal. 
one firſt 

two ſecond 
three third 

four, fourth, &c. 


to any others 
amparative and 
are accented 


rf, the laſt, the 


| Perſonal. | 


Nom. Gov.C. 


NM. & F. who whom 


With the word ſe/, 
and the poſſeſſive 
conjunctive, are 

made other perſo- 
nal pronouns, whoſe 
nominative and go- 
verned caſe are a- 


like, thus, 


Theſe are uſed in 


reflected verbs, and 


might be, on that 
account, called re- 
flected pronouns: 
they are alſo, in 
other caſes, uſed in 
the nominative by 
wayof emphaſis, as 
I did it myſelf 


its . 


our 
Bo your 
whoſe 


Paſſeſſive. 


| ConjunQive. Relative. | 


58 . . its 
'+ + one's indeterminate prons. 


ours 


theirs 


_ whoſe 


Theſe ſhew 
that the ob- 
jet, before 
y which they 
are placed, is 
in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of, or 
belongs to, 
ſome one. | 


Theſe relate 
to an object 
named be- 
fore, whoſe 
name we do 
not chuſe to 


repeat. 


perſonal pronoun. 


as in this phraſe, 


tell ber I want ber ſiſter, 
(iu him I want his fifter, 
and ber mother wants Her, 
and his mother wants him. 


+ His and its are poſſeſſive 
con junctive when followed 
by a noun, and poſſeſſive re- 
lative when they relate to a 
thing named in a preceding 

part of the phraſe, 


* Her, when it means her- | 
elf, or the perſon foe, is a 
\\ hen it 
ſhews that a thing belongs 
to a female, it is a poſſeſſive 
conjunQive. But an eaſy way 
to clear this, is to turn her 
by bim and bis, which will 
ſhew at once whether it be a 
perſonal or poſſeſſive pronoun, 


Pronouns. 
| 1 | We ed 1 RY | 
| Demonſtrative. Relative Inter Indeterminate. 
n | Proper. + | rozgative. | I 
Singu/ar, this | Nom. who | who )] FC relating every one 
Plural, theſe | Acc. whom | whom { to an every bo 
[Gen. whoſe } whoſe ene & object rohuever 
| et. which | which named wwhyſever 
Singular, that = | = that | 1 before mwohatever 
Plural, thoſe what $ . what oneſelf rohaiſocuer 
Hoey TEE the fame other 
5 | | ſome another 
| ; 1 | I ſome one one another 
| = | | STIR ſomebody whether 
$ What muſt, in parſing, be turned by that ſemetbing either 
which, whenever we can, and then it is equi va-¶ no neither 
lent to two pronouns, viz. that demonſtrative, | ,, one both _ 
and ⁊cbich relative proper: when it does not | none any 
mean that ꝛvbiab, it is interrogative: this rule many 
will often apply to wbich; and ſometimes, | ,,thing ſeveral 
though ſeldom, to who. ; fle every ns 


1 


„ bac 


+ That, which, who, and whom, are often left out, but in parſing it is 
neceſſary to introduce them in the phraſe, wherever there is a poſlibilit y 
of doing it, thus, the reaſon (that) I gave you. | 

That may be explained three different ways : NS 

Iſt. That, as oppoſed to this, is a demonRrative pronoun, as when I ſay, 
T like that picture, but I Von't a'mire this; and alſo when it means nearly the 
ſame as this, as that (or this) man pleaſes me; in which caſes it is never left 
out. | Ing 

-2d. That, meaning which, who or whom is a relative proper. 
3d. That meaning neither this, nor which, who or whom is a conjunction. 


+ The noun to which a relative proper refers, is called its antecedent, 
The relative agrees in gender and number with its antecedent, but not al- 
ways in caſe; tor as in the natural order of the phraſe, the relative proper 
takes the place of its antecedent, it muit be of the ſame caſe as that noun 
would have been, had it remained in its place; and the noun taking 
another place, often happens to take another caſe, as in theſe phraſes ; 
I love him, he whom | love: be wants me, call him zh wants me. 

N. B. That mult be turned by who or whom, whenever it can be done. 
But as the difference of caſe does not appear in that and which, whoſe no- 
minative and governed caſes are alike, as it docs in who and cbm, the 


beſt way is to uſe ourſelves to conſider, whether ſuch a — relates to 


en it will be in 


an object governed by an active verb or a prepoſition, 


one of the governed caſes; if not, it is in the nominative. 
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declinable parts of ſpeech. The four remaining ones, except adverbs, admit of no 
VO, and are called | 


ECIN ABLE PARTS OF SPEECH, 


bo 
. 


0 


: 3 "4 
| g — 
* . IE ; 
* . . 


. „ | ApyzRBs, PuroerTions, Conguncrions, and InTER JEcTIONs. 
1 o #7 | KA > 4 | "pf „ 
; * I | | 1 20 3 2 - £ | | * 54 | 
HE a ADVERDS, 


© $6 called pk they are cm added Wells 66 flier". | 
2 4 | when, where, or how " ing is, or is 
1. Adverbs of time or place are eakly known by their meaning. | 


2. Adverbs of manner are * made from adjectives; ſome of "Pay by adding iſ 
cCeontrarituiſe, meaning in a _— way; otherwi, iſe, meaning in another way; but the greater 


ms, as it were 9 3 


3. Adverbs ending with hy, have, as ; well as adjeQves, their 8 and ſuperlati ves, but 
moſt of them 3 made by prefixing more and moſt, as wiſely, more wiſely, moſt wiſely. 
However, there are a few which make them with er and 975 as erh, earlier, earligſt; 


" 2 5. To 3 whether we ſhould call theſe words adj noftives or „ adverdl, 1 we. muſt conſider 


5 Some adyerbs are made of many words, as day by an, for daily; ; in a — manner, for 
: , 5. | | 


The fous 0 of ſpeech we have bis Aries, viz. a Verb, PIR Noun, 
and Adjective, as we have feen, undergo ſome variations, and are therefore called 


number are made by adding (ſee No. 6, 7¹¹ . 4.) to the * thus, from prudent, 


"one ) ofteneft. f 
4. The adverbs of the hood ſe" jefives, dane ma is irregular have their comparatives 
and pays exactly the — as their adjeQives, m____ 
. Apiscriy ESS.  Apvarss, 2 
3 ar better deſt well better bet _ 
> ? L Deere worſt | 1 Ne worſt 
1 little” leſs leaſt S Tatts leaſt 


whether the explanation in the line above them, or that — will ſuit the ſenſe of the phraſe. 


| meaning more good, moſt good ; bad, more bad, moſt bad, are adjectives. 
Theſe words better: belt; ill, worſe, worſt, 
meaning more ID. n well; | adh more badly, moſt badly, are adverbs. 
meaning - = * ſmall « 2 "ſmalleſt, are adjectives. 
n . ittle, leſs, leaſt. . 


meaning a ſmall quantity, a ſmaller quantity, the ſmalleſt — of, &c. are adverbs, 


Je f.. FRI NE | - PkRPOSTTIONS + 
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| . . 
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PREPOSITIONS | 

Shew the relation which an object, or its action, has to another object, as I did it for b; They 

always require the governed caſe or accuſative after them, and thereby we may, at all times, diſ- 

tinguiſh them by putting a pronoun perſons) after them; for in the preceding example it would 
e 52 "A od LR * 


* | 


have been wrong to ſay, I did it for be. Mw . 
2; a — or PxEPosITIONS, © +» 
„ above towards 7 
oa + _ over '* _ -- ann 
Ro to * "SY town 1 33 againſt | 1 
C concerning * 5 
. before 1 - beneath _ _ _ about - .. 
45 agaſter 3 1 in * 1 S 5 
9 before into | - notwithflandins 
behind within 5 - ia ſpite of | 
beyond . without ſu dn DAS. +» 
+; 8. | with | *. * 5 ave n 
„ without 8 (4 x ſaving * "&. 
_—_— ' „ i 


o 1 


| ſhould be placed before the noun or pronoun they govern, but as that order is ſometimes changed 
in Engliſh, as when we ſay, the man you ſpoke w4 it will be net to parſe properly, to reſtore 
the phraſe to its natural order, thus, the man of whom you ſpoke. See note, | p. 20 


: ” - .,. CON]JUNCTIONS;- | 
Join different objects, actions, or thoughts, or ſhew' bow: they are connected with each other, 
as when we ſay, we will ſuffer it, though we do not like it, but we cant help it. 1 
Conjunctions are diſtinguiſhed from adverbs, becauſe they do not expreſs the time, place, or 
manner of acting; and from prepoſitions becauſe the nominative caſe may be uſed after them; for r 
as they join objects, the noun or pronoun which follows them muſt be in the ſame caſe as that N 


before, as in theſe phraſes, he ordered and ſhe obeyed. He bade him and; her do irt. 
junctions marked thus © in the following liſt, goyetn the verbs placed after them in the 


The co | 
optative ; but other conjunctions maſt have the verb which follows them in the ſame mood as the 


| PREPOSITIONS are ſo named from the Latin pres before, and paſitus, placed, becauſe they naturally 


9 


n 


verb before. a ? | * 1 „ 1 
* dabei: Lince, meaning becauſe at let 
, „ 57 for as much as *' 'now | _ 5 4 
nottuithſtanaing that r +» , arub 5 
bdbowever r + to theend that indeed _. 
nevertheleſs  inadrto: ,* - faaly” 
for, meaning becauſe if $ muoreover 
i 1 . * 
then unleſs 1 to wit 8 
therefore on condition that viz. 2 x * 
wherefore . _.__except 1 namely 0 
ſeeing C - 11 . A * 4 


* 


preceded by Jer which expreſſes a wiſh that a thing may or may not happen; by 2 . | 
verb of doubt, or accompanied by if; by a verb interrogative, or by a ſuperlative expreſſion; os 
conjunction that goxerns the verb coming after it in the optative, thus, F you fee that he be rah. 


| _ , Note——This rule applies alſo to relatives proper. | * 
N INTERJECTIONS,” 


— 5 * , | 10 
N . r= — 
- * / 1 4 | 
o 9 * 
* | . „ # 

. ; \ ſe 4 | 25 "Ws ” 

F * ; 5 — '» 
; ab ST + — * N - 
- * #0 — 


on dE IIC TIoN s, 


: 80 ata how the Latin, taterjicere, tu a e amen, are exelamaticns, occaſioned by what- 

ever affects us ſuddenly, as hey, 4 * ob, ie, dias, be be, ha ha, woe's me, tuſb, buſh, 0 bead. 0 dear, 
i na more, Tk A So dey ad part of- arg or even a ſhort phraſe,” may become an in- 
_ terjection, 1 * ſome "_ we utter it . connecting it with the 


—— . 2 „ ee 


" * « | 
15 w 13. Thus —Seec 
Ri 


n .. ry q 2 "A | * 
C — 


+ Sts "OY which, ar are e in italicks in the two pletediv liſts have different meanings, 


according to which they are ſometimes 5 e — or other of 
; Ind, as vill be thewn in the folloving 16: 8 * 5 


1. As=els an adverb when it means. dike, thus, do as John FOI i. e. do like * 
Alis a conjunction when it means becauſe or fen _ as you = not do it I muſt; i. e. 
becauſe or fince you will not do it, I muſt, | 
4 NU hen at is uſed more than once 1 a bunte, . ſerves to make a compariſon, as 
jective or adverd is an adverb, and-as before the ſecond object of compariſon is a 
conj —— ſo in this phraſe, John is as ya - and as well made as Peter, and even as Paul : 
3 * two irſt are adverbs, the two laſt conjunctions. * 
8. Whether, either, neither before verbs, are conjunctions, as, 1 PR not know SPE be will 
Ado it; he will either do it or. ſee it done; but I will neither do it, nor fee it done. 
When they relate to ſubſtantives, they are indeterminate 8 as Whether of the two 
men? Either. Which apple will you — Neither.» * * 
3. Finally is an adverb when it means c 
At the beginning of a phraſe, when it Moms to- * it is a 3. | 
015 PT conjunQion*hen it weary becauſe, and then it has the nominative after it, as I ace 
wy Yor he is deaf. 
Whenever it. requir the governed which be tried by a pronoun, it is a prepo- 
ſition, as I brought this book for chu l. e. I 44 it for him, | 
8. Notwithſlindin eaning however, is a conjunction; and meaning in ſpite of, it is a ——— 
6. *Provided—is - I. mes the participle of the verb to provide, as when we ſay, bread was * | 
T* + 


vided for them all. When it means on condition that, it is a conjunction. 
R Round—ylaced betwixt the article and the noun, as a round table, is an adjective. 
xv © + Placed before the article, as round the table, it is a prepoſition. 
2 8. — the gerund of to ſee, as Sering his miſery, I pitied him. 
"3 When it means becauſe, or from the conſideration that, it is a conjunction. 
t 9. * Vince a certain time, as ſince yeſterday ; Vince * i. e. Aince the time at 
"you came, is a prepoſition. 

Since — meaning òecauſe, as fince you are come, we may go; i. e. becauſe you are 
. come, &c. it is a conjunction. * 
10 S. and thus—meaning in that manner, are adverbs, as, I did it %. 1 
9 d OE then, or from this, are conjunQions, as So, you ink, 
_ ieaning ar that time, is an ad ac as, you did it then, 
* FE therefore, it is a conjunction, as you broke it, then you muſt pay for it. 

12. Jill, gen” An re a word exprefling time, arc « +5 as *Till to-morrow. 

i Before a gerd they are conjunQions, an until he came 1, 8h 


4. To wa verb in Lhe 6 but ſeldom uſed otherwiſe than as 2 conjunAin 


both +, <- DIRECTIONS 


* * 22 
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G | 4 oY . RW" . | 7 
| When we parſe, we ſhould firſt repeat the phraſe, to ourſelves, and underſtand it well; and, ij 
any words be left out put them in. Whenever there is a poffibility, there is an abſolute | 
neceflity, 'of. introducing the word That, (ſee note f of the table of adjectives, p. 20); the ſame - 
applies to all relatives proper, who, whom, and which. We ſhould put a verbs and 
ſigns, when omitted, before their verbs; and alſo verbs, when omitted, after their ſigns or 
auxiliaries. See note at the bottom of the table of tenſes, p. 12. If in the phraſe, any words be ouht 
of their natural order, we muſt bring them into that order. So this phraſe, So, ſaid be, this is the 
man you have ſpoken and toritten for; muſt be explained thus, He ſaid, ſo this is the man for whom 
you have ſpoken and have written, 5 * a 


| 1 ” 2 3 | | 8 
We muſt then conſider whether the word be liable to variations 3 if not, look upon it as being a 


i one of the indeclinable parts of ſpeech. - See p. 21. 
| 


1. If it be only a word or phraſe unconnected with the reſt of the phraſe, and produced by a 
ſudden affection of the mind, call it an igtetjetion. © , _. wr 
21. If it have, or can admit of, à nominative after it, and ſhow a connexion between different 
things, or parts of @ phraſe, call it a conjunction. JJ». 
= 23. If it have a governed caſe after it, and cannot admit of a nominative, call it a. prepoſition. . 
"mM 4. If it ſhow time, place, or manner, call it an adyerb; and if there be occaſion for it, 
| | ſay whether it be poſitive, comparative, or, ſuperlative ; whether ſuperlative” abſolute, or of 
q Refer beſides to the lifts, p. 21 and 22. In caſe of a doubt, here follows a lift of the principal 
11 doubtful words, with the number of the page where they are explained. | 
8 | For better, beſt; ill, warſe, worſt ; little, leſs, leaft ; fee adverbs, No. 5, p. 2. 
f For provided; round; fince ; notwithſtanding ; ſecing; till, until; then; ſo; whether, either, neither; 
173 for; as; that; to wit; finally; ſee the remarks, p 3. | 
* For that, ſee beſides note 1 p. 20. : JJV 
As to one, ſee indeterminate pronouns, in the table of adjectiyes, p. 20. For her, note *:ditto. 
For his and its, note + ditto. For what, note Q ditto. , _ Tr 
As to other words, which, being liable to variations, are called declinable, ſee whether they 
expreſs perſons or dir qualities ; if perſons, whether acting or acted upon; and then ſee if they 
de expreſſed by a perſonal pronoun or by a noun. If by a noun, declare whether it be common, 
proper, or collective; and whether a noun or a pronoun perſonal, declare its gender, number, and 
caſe, and by what governed. A #6 TS os AO 8 — Woe. 
1 As to the pronoun, conſider whether it be applied to one or many. For her, ſee note * of the 
ww . table of adjectives, p. 20. Fs 3 5 


ff Of adjectives, gerunds, and participles, fay whether they be poſitive, "comparative, or ſuper⸗ 5 
; |  lative; and if ſuperlative, whether it be the ſuperlative of compariſon, or the ſuperlative abſolute; - 
BY Of theſe and all others brought under the name of adjective, ſay whether they be articles, 

| = and of what kind; adjectives of nation, or common; participles or, gerunds; numbers, ordinal or 

wy cardinal: or pronouns poſſeſſive conjunctive, or poſſeſſive relative; demonſtrative, relative 

| 1 proper, or indetermigate, ſee p. 20. And then declare them to be of the ſame gender, number, 
and caſe, as the word to which they relate. c 8 BY ON. x 


As to gender, except participles, which are indeclinable after the verb to have, as I hape invited 
three friends; but a participle agrees with the noun which it governs, when that noun is As 


| before it in the phraſe; as in this, the three friends whom I have invited, In this laſt phraſe 


invited is to be conſidered as agteeing with friends, or rather with whom, which is in the accu 
fative and plural. Participles always agree with their noun, when preceded by the verb o le. 
As to caſe, except relatives proper, which are often in another caſe. than their ' antecedent (ee 
note t of table of adjectives, p. 20), but are of the ſame caſe as the noun or pronoun which they n 
repreſent, would have been in, if they had not taken its place. x WR? 


Laſtly, if the word expreſſes an action, ſuffering, or manner of being, try it as a verb, by finding 2 
out its hve roots; and if at a loſs for the infinitive, find it by the following method and table. 


A New 
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A new method to * the Infinitive of any Verb. 


Pein 
ing to lov-e * Theſe different terminations belong 
to cut | 
to ing to the gerund. 
So. : 
> to o- e - to participles only. 
01. 
| participles and paſt tenſes. 
to learn Jt PN 
to carry ft „„ 
to put e ee 
to ſeek. 
Uto the third perſon nga of the preſent indicative. 
to crave 1 
. to the ſecond perſon of the paſt tenſe inflates : 
to love <edfſt cutting off only ff leaves a participle, the infinitive of which 
ny i traced, thus, Participle. Infinitive. 
4s alf, * 10 love. 


Note The Infinitives of all verbs ending with the following terminations, 
cutting off the termination, remembering what has been ſaid (page 4), 
2 them: but to make it t eaſier we will give ſome examples. 


will be found by 
about the manner of 


As ſeveral verds have their roots all aike, except the gerund, we will give a Ut of won, to 
ſave all trouble in finding their infinitives. ' 


to read, , pronounced rel in the participle and po tenſe 


to ſpread | 

to ſhed to wet 
tao ſhred to hit 
to rid to flit 
to let to ſplit 


Pref. L ought 4. 


quit 


to hurt 
to call | 


to coſt 


Praſ. I muſt * 


to thruſt 
to ſhut 
to put 


So that put, for an n example, may * the infinitive participle, preſent, and paſt tenſe of the verb 


30 put. See third root, p-. * 


A LIST. 


e 


A LIST of all Irregular Participles, Paſt Tenſes, and aki Parts of Verbs, with their 


Infinitives. 


' Note, —We ſhall put Pple. for Participle—Preſt. for Preſent—and P. T. for Paſt Tenſe, | 


dead * 


read prowe . 9 
cad 


For all others ending with ed, lock at the ter- 
W | 


FP. T. of 


reed 


Þ 
. 

red Pple. & PT. of 

Pole. & P. rg. . 


; Pple. & P. T 
blooded * ly of 


p. T. of 


to climb 


"to feed 


to lay 


Preft. of 


7 


to blooddd 
to bleed AR. | 


ple. of 


'Pple. & P. T. of ig thine 


1 to bound 
Fred. of A to found 


ſ Preſt of. to ground 
Pple. & P. T. of to grind 
Preft. of to wound | 
to 
Pole. & F. T. of dad 
9 P. T. of to ſeeth 
Pple. & P. T. of to ſland 


AT. a 
Preſt. & P. T. of to lade 
% to make 


i to Pple. of 
= Fru. & F. T. 4 P. T. of : 

did P. . of to do . Preſt. Pl. of 0 
bid | | {ome 
hid P. T. of to ter 
chid [| VR { to ſwear . 
held : to bore 
ſold Pple. & P. T. of to bear 
told P. I. of to ſhear 
could to tear 

| would | | To will d. 5. | ſ 


p. T. of 


ate | 

wrote Pple. & P. T. of to write 
clave oh. ; r. T. o e dene 
clove 


4 to thrive 
to ſtrive 


this laſt ſee the termination 


5 to hang 


2 like. it, 


eth reſer to that termination, p. 25. 
K 

ſhrank 
ank P. T. of 

ſtank 
ſtruck Pple. & P. T. of 

drunk Pple. of 
funk 1 to _ 
ſhrunk I to ſhrink 
ſunk Pple. & P. T. of to ſink 

to ſtink 


3 AAC 

Preſt. of 
| P. T. of 
P. T. of 


Pple. of 1 


| Pyle. of 


to fell to cut 


ſhake 


to forſake 


} * 
= 


to take 


to fall down 


to load a carriage 


to lade a ſbip 


 fto bid 
to chide 


i to hide 


to flide 
to ride 


to ſtride 


to ſeeth 


to tread 
| to fold | 


|| to hold 


| As. 


„ ee et, 
— 
— 


to bind 


to be 


| to ſee 


to waſh. 


to wreath 
to writhe 


to lie down 2 


to bake 


to forſake 


to take 


* to ſtrike 


to drink 
to ſpeak 
to break 
to fall 
to ſteal 
to ſwell 


| to help 
(to riſe 
| choſen 


g Pple. & P. T. of 


p. T. of 


SY Pple. & P. Fo, of 
8 


to ſhave 
4 do grave 


to give 


0 to rive | 
i to drive 
to ſhrive 
Ii to thrive 
| to ſtrive 
to heave 
to cleave 
| to weave 
| to hew 
to chew 
to owe 


to wax 


(to lay 


m_ | 
ſſo be bor 
| to ſhear 


to run 
"to draw 


to ſaw 
to hew 


to ſhew 


| to ſew 
"Þ: to ſhow 
> Phple. of 4 to blow 

| Ii do fly 


to know 
to ſnow 
to grow 
to throw 


(to ſtrow 


Preſt. & P. T. of to wear 


: . 


on ſing. p | of to have 
ann fng pr 


die nth, Ja ob 


5 {a T. & 


to freeze 
to lie down | 


to ſtraw 


to mow 


All other verbs ending with s, are the third 
perſon ſingular preſent; ſee * termination 
1 P · _ 5 ; 


T 


* b. r. of 127 


Pple. & P. T. of to meet 
Ir. ur. 1. of u0 der 


to cleave 


x P. T. of to rive 
| bereft. ſ to bereave 
| caught | to catch 
taught o to teach 
fraught to freight 
| ought, from 
ought 4. Preſt. & P. T. od ughtsfr 
| bought to bu 
| fought — & P. T. Ad 
| brought = bang. 
% | to work 
3 to ſeex 
P ple. & P. T. of to beſeech 
to light 
Pple. & P. T. of to 
to bite 
X to write 
Pple. & P. T. of & to deal 
to feel 
to geld 


8 


* 


L 2 1 


ſmelt 2 "to ſmell art \ Preſt. ; 
ſpelt | to ſpell | wert) 2d p-fing. q Imperf. opta, $f to be 
dwelt 4 to dwell _ Pple. & P. T. of to gird 
gilt Ii do gild haſt 2d perſon ſing. preſt. of to have 
pilt Ito ſpill "is the ſign of the ſecond perſon ſingular 
built + Pple. & P. T. of4 to build et preſent. For words ending thus, refer 
dreamt | | to dream { to that termination, p. 25, 
meant | to mean wi/t obſ. | 1 to wis d. 
| to bend | loſt Pple. & P. T. of to loſe 
lent 1 to lend durſt FT. of to dare 
ſpent 333 to ſpend muſt Preſt. & P. T. of I muſt 4. 
1 Preſt. of to rent a houſe | waxt .d to wax 
rent I bpple. & P. T. of to rend, to tear | 
ſent Pple. & P. T. of to ſend | 16 
Wu f. T. of 1 wend obſ, | faw XJ- ſto ſee 
| a 8 to get ' | biew . to blow 
| | to ſhoot | flew "I to fly 
5 3 I to weet J 8 | flew 5 F! 
wot obſ. EZ | = | knew > P. T. f {« to know 
5 to witd. J 8 crew 1 Ns | | to crow. 
leapt [- we  ' ub drew < IN to draw 
| helpt | | >Pple. & b. . of to help | grew - | 100 grow 
kept W to keep threw 9 to throw 
flept _ Es to ſleep % po b 
crept : I co creep | 1 
R . - reſt. of to lay, to place 
| 9 | | ay JJ Ww lis ** 


THE infinitive and other roots of a verb being found; although the word we want to explain be 
like one of them, we muſt aſcertain whether ſuch a word be really a verb: for though many 


verbs have a correſpondent noun fo eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed as not to be mittaken ; as, verb to hate, 
noun hatred: it often happens that the noun is exactly like one of the roots of the verb; as, verb 


to love, noun love; verb to write, writing, noun writing; verb to rend, rending. rent, noun rent. 


Such words are not to be conſidered as verbs. If an article is, or may be, put before them; and 


if they are preceded by an adjective, or a pronoun adjective; they, in general, are nouns; but gerunds 
and participles, preceded by an article, and accompanied by a noun, are adjectives. 


A word reſembling the firſt root or infinitive, is a noun, whenever preceded by any prepoſition, 


except to which is the ſign of the infinitive ; and Jets if an article can properly be put betwixt 10 
and the word in queſtion, it is a noun, whoſe gender, number, and caſe is to be told. 

Note When we are ſure that our word is neither a noun nor an adjective, we call the firſt root, 

when preceded by to, the infinitive preſent. If it has not te before it, we muſt further conſider 
whether there be before it ſome other verb preceded by te; for when there are ſeveral verbs in the 

infinitive, the ſign te is commonly put to the firſt only, ſo that in this phraſe, he lites to write, read, 
and fludy, the three verbs, write, read, and ſtudy, are in the infinitive. 

If the firſt root, not preceded by to, has before it one of the verbs let, will, ſhall, can, may, bid, 
dare, feel, hear, make, muſt, need, ſee ; and have, not uſed as an auxiliary, it is in the infinitive. 
Theſe verbs, like the ſign to, when they govern many verbs in the infinitive, are only added to the 
firſt of them, but in parſing ſhould be added to every one; they are oiten ſeparated from the verbs 
which they govern, but with a little attention it will be eaſy to find out which are, and which are 
not governed by them; ſo in this phrale, if you ſee that troubleſome boy waſte his time an diſturb 
others, puniſh him; loſe and diſturb are governed in tie infinitive by the verb ſee but puniſb is in 
the imperative. For this firſt root having before it neither to, nor any of the forementioned verbs or 

if it has no nominative before it, is the ſecond perſon ſingular or plural of the imperative; 

which, however, is ſometimes preceded by de, do thou, or do you: ſo that inſtead of puniſb him, I 
might have ſaid, do you puniſh bim; but at all events before we declare a verb to be in the impera- 
| | N. | tive, 


recumbent 


C5 


2 


tive, we muſt examine whether it really expreſſes a command; for ſuch phraſe, as do you puniþ 
him, may be uſed to give an order, as in the phraſe above, or to aſk a queſtion, as do you puniſh him ? 
Let is the ſign of the other perſons of the imperative, viz. the firſt perſon plural, and the third 
_ perſons ſingular and plural. But if /zt mean ſuffer or allow, or do not hinder, it is a diſtin verb 
which governs the next in the infinitive; as in ſuch phraſe as this; do not diſturb him, let him 
finiſh his taſt; which means, do not binder him from or! oper + his taſt. 1 ä 
Will and ſhall are the ſigns of the future; but if will is uſed with emphaſis, to expreſs the will 
of a perſon, it is the preſent of the verb I will, as in this phraſe, you need not reſiſt, for I will be 
| obeyed, which means, I am determined to be obeyed. 2 
Should is one of the ſigns of the conditional; but if ould means ought, it is a diſtin verb, and 
the next is in the infinitive, as in this phraſe, you ſhould make hafte ; but in that caſe we muſt again 
_ conſider whether it means, it is your duty, it was your duty, or it would be your duty, to make haſte ; 


and accordingly call it preſent, paſt tenſe, or conditional. #8 
| Could is another ſign of the conditional; but if could is uſed to expreſs the power or ability of a 
perſon to do a thing, it is to be looked upon as a diſtinct verb, conſidering whether it means was 
able or ſhould be able, and calling it accordingly the paſt tenſe, or conditional of the verb can. 
ould is alſo a ſign of the conditional; but if would, as well as will, particularly ſhews the will 
of a perſon, we 2 conſider whether it means I tua willing or I ſhould be willing, and accordingly 
| call it the paſt tenſe, or conditional of the verb I will. 
Would, when it means wſed or was wont, is the ſign of the paſt tenſe imperfect; ſo in this 
phraſe, he was an explicit man, when you aſked him a favour, he would grant it or refuſe it at once; 
grant and refuſe are in the imperfect, not in the conditional. : * 
Would, c and ſhould, when preceded by in, are always imperfeQs, or ſigns of the imperfect. 
_ 1 may is the ſign of the preſent, and I might of the imperfect, optative ; when being preceded by the 
conjunction that (ſee n. f p. 20. & n. op. 22.) they expreſs a with that the thing may or may not, nig bt 
or might not be done ; but when they particularly point to the perſon's ability to do the thing, they 
are diſtin& verbs, either indicative or optative; but may is the preſent, and might the — 
tenſe indicative, when they have not the conjunction that before them, and alſo when 
are uſed to aſk a queſtion, as may * but if uſed in the interrogative way, not to aſk a qu 
tion, but to expreſs a wiſh, as may I never ſee him, they are ſtill diſtin& verbs, but in the optative. 
Note. — What has been ſaid of theſe verbs and ſigns, viz. that when ſeveral verbs come after 
them, they are added only to the firſt, applies likewiſe to the perſonal pronouns, as in the following 
phraſe, I riſe, breakfaſt, dine, and ſu 1 lay at the ſame bours, which muſt be parſed as if it was 
written, 7 riſe, I breakfaff, I dine, up, 3 | gk 
THE FIRST RooT, when it has before it a pronoun perſonal, preceded by the conjunction that, 
expreſſed or underſtood (ſee note} p. 20. is in the caſes mentioned (note® p · 22.) the preſent radical 
optative; otherwiſe, or if not preceded by that, it is the preſent radical indicative, if it expreſſes 
that the perſon is now (at the time of ſpeaking) doing, or is wont to do, ſuch thing; as I read, meaning 
J am reading now ; or I read every day, which means, I am wont to read every day. But this firſt root 
is the future, whenever there is a poſſibility of putting ball or will betwixt the nominative and the 
verb; for as it is cuſtomary to omit theſe as unneceſſary, after words implying a future time, 
ſuch as when, as rs as, _ . 7 is uſed —_— the future; as in this phraſe, toben 
| you gb, meaning when you ſkal{ go; as ſoon as you are ready, meaning as as Il be ready. 
Before this firſt root, do is the ſign of the K e and did of the paſt 3 ——— 
we find the firſt root of a verb with the termination 5 or es added to it, we are ſure that it is the 
third perſon fingular, preſent indicative ; but the verbs muff and ought do not take it, and will be 
the third perſon in the ſingular, if preceded by any perſon but J, Shou, or you, and in the plural, if 
not preceded by we or you. The termination ef or ff, added to this root, or any other verb or 
root, is the ſign of the ſecond perſon ſingular thou, and fo are deft, wilt, ſhalt ; muſt does not take 
this termination. : Be 
SECOND RooT. When we are ſure that a word with the termination ing, is neither a noun nor 
an adjective (ſee note p. 29.) we muſt examine whether it be really a gerund ; for though all 
gerunds end with ing, all words that end with ing are not gerunds. To aſcertain this we muſt cut 
off the termination ing, and fee whether what remains of the word will give an infinitive, thus, 
be-ing gives the infinitive to be; but hᷣr- ing, after cutting off ing, leaves no infinitive ; but if we 
add ing to it, will give the right gerund, bring- ing. ARS 
A true GERUND is often preceded by a prepoſition, not by an article. A gerund preceded by been, 
is a participle in the compoſed way, ſo been bringing is only another way of exprefling the par- 
 ticiple brought; and, in general, a gerund preceded by any tenſe of the verb to be, is a tenſe in the 
| compoſed 


* 3 


compoſed way, and the ſame tenſe as the verb to be is in (ſee compoſed way, p. 15), and is 
commonly active or neuter, but ſometimes paſſive, which may be aſcertained by trying to reduce 
it to a ſimple tenſe, thus, I am writing, is active, becauſe it means 7 write or I do write ; but a 
ſhip is building is paſſive, for we could not ſay, a fbip builds or does build, and it ſhews the ſhip, not 
as acting, but as being acted upon. | 
Tm rRooT. Shews a thing to have been done; it commonly ends in ed, though ſometimes 
otherwiſe, in which caſe it is always to be found in the table, p. 26. It never is the ſame as the 
infinitive, except in the verbs given in the ſmall liſt, p. 25. To diſtinguiſh the different roots of 
| theſe verbs, turn them in the compoſed way, to ſpread, meaning to be ſpreading, will be the in- 
finitive ; been ſpreading, participle; I am ſpreading, preſent ; I was ſpreading, paſt tenſe, &c. 
As in many irregular verbs, and in almoſt all thoſe whoſe participle is terminated with ed, the 
| pr_ the paſt tenſe are both alike ; we muſt firſt be ſure which of the two our word is. 
f, without ſpoiling the ſenſe of the phraſe, it can be turned by the paſt tenſe with a ſign, or the 
| paſt tenſe in the compoſed way, it is the paſt tenſe, if not, it is the participle; ſo in this phraſe, 
I thought he was not at home, or elſe I would have called upen him; I thought is the paſt tenſe, 
becauſe you may ſay, I did think, or I was thinking ; but you could neither ſay, I would have did 
call, nor I would have was calling, and therefore called is a participle. EY, 
By this method we may diſtinguiſh all words which are both participles and paſt tenſes, except 
the word hag: for this we mult examine whether there be before it any tenſe of the verbs to have 
or to be, expreſſed or underſtood, in which caſe it is a participle, as in the two following 
phraſes ; It is not to be had: As to the horſe, I would have bought him, and had him in my flable the 
ſame day. If not we ſhall find that there is in the phraſe a perſon that had, and then it will be 
the paſt tenſe; ſo when I fay, I bought him and had him in my ſtable, it means, I had him, &c. 
When we are ſure that our word is the participle, we muſt attend to the following obſervations : 
A participle preceded by a ſimple tenſe of the verb to have, is a compound tenſe. ”. 
I: 5 e e 3 „ j neuter, is a compound tenſe; 
With a fimple tenſe of the verb to be, the participle of a verb active, is 2 ſimple tenſe paſſive. 
A participle, preceded by a compound tenſe of the verb to be, is a compound tenſe paſſive. 
A participle, when uſed as an adjective, and when preceded by any part of the verb to be, muſt 
be ſaid to be of the ſame gender, number, and caſe, as the noun or pronoun to which it relates; 
and with the verb to have, it muſt be ſaid to agree with the object to which the thing has been 
done, if that object be placed in the phraſe bebe the participle; thus, when I ſay, my letters are 
written ; the letters which I have written ; in both phraſes written agrees with /etters ; but in the 
ſecond not immediately, as it properly agrees with which, and that pronoun agrees in gender and 
number with letters, but not in caſe, for it bears the aceuſative caſe inſtead of letters, whole place 
it holds; and in this, I will have my children educated ; educated agrees with children. 155 
If, on the contrary, we find that our word is the paſt tenſe, we muſt determine whether it be the 
paſt tenſe imperfect or perfect. When the paſt tenſe, whether radical or made with a ſign, can 
be turned by was (then) doing, or was wont to do, it is the imperfect ; but if it cannot be turned 
ſo, it is the paſt tenſe perfect, and expreſſes an action done in a ſection of time, fully paſt at the 
time of ſpeaking, as, another day, week, month, year, century; or a man's life, if dead, at the 


time of ſpeaking. „ | 
|  Aﬀeer declaring the tenſe, perſon, number, and mood, we muſt ſay whether our verb be active, 
reflected, paſſive, or neuter. See the definitions, p. 6. | 
Auxiliary verbs, and thoſe which are uſed for wht to the different tenſes are neuter ; but 10 
have, meaning to have or poſſeſs ſomething, is active; to do, when it is not a ſign, but means to 
make ſomething, as do your work, is active. 4 5 
As to verbs which are ſometimes active and ſometimes neuter, ſee the laſt note under the five 
verbs, p. 14. | 8 | 
Although it has been faid that none but active verbs can be made paſſive, many neuters are 
rendered equivalent to active by the addition of a prepoſition; thus, to run is a neuter verb, but 70 
run after, to un through, may be called active; and are paſſive verbs in the two following phraſes, 


be was run after, be was run throzgh, 


Laſtly we muſt ſay whether the verb be affirmative, negative, interrogative, or interrogatively 
negative. See the definitions, page 6. But when the verb ſeems interrogative, examine whether 
it de really interrogative, as in this phraſe, will you come in which a queſtion is evidently aſked ; 

or if it be only in the interrogative form, without implying a queſtion, in which caſe you are to 
place the words in their natural order (fee note p. 18), ms parſe accordingly. 
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